
A preview of the ‘500’ 


INVITATION TO ISRAEL 

k Gerald Holland accepts 

■ and writes of its sporting urge 





Sjioiuliiiy a day on tho walci-'-’ You’ll r<‘ally \v<‘]comc tho cold crisp lasto of Coca-Cola that so deeply satislics 
. . . the cheerful lift Ihut's hri^lit and lively. No wonder Coke is the veal refreshment . . . anytime . . . anywhere. 



for THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


These B.F.Goodrich truck tires have traveled 
between 100,000 and 250,000 miles 



CONTEST HINT; This has been called "The 100,000- 
mile" tire. The user of these Traction Express tires (size 
10.00-20), a large freight operator, drove these ail-nylon tires 
ten hours a day for five days a week in all kinds of weather, on 
all types of roads. 



CONTEST HINT: This is the original cauipment tire on 
many new trucks. These Power Express Tubeless tires (size 
S-19. 3) travel almost 100 miles per day making stop-and-go 
deliveries. This tire wear continues six days a week, summer 
and winter. 


Make the closest mileage estimate and win 
a THUNDERBIRD or CORVETTE 


E stimate the combined mileage on the two B.F.Goodrich 
truck tires pictured here and you can win one of 311 prizes. 
There’s notliing to write, nothing to buy. Anyone who owns a 
truck or is employed in a transportation activity in a company 
operating trucks is eligible. 

Simply add your estimate of the mileage on the Traction Express 
tire on the left to the estimated mileage on tlie Power Express 
Tubeless tire on tlie riglit for your entry. The closest estimate to 
the nearest tenth of a mile wins. 

Your B.F.Goodrich Smileage dealer has entry blanks and 
complete details. He's listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. The B.F.Goodrich Comptiny. Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich truck 


YOU CAN WIN . . . 


FirtI Prize— YOUR CHOICE OF A 19S9 THUNOER- 
BlRD OR CORVETTE • 2nd Through lllh Prizes 
—MOTOROLA PORTABLE TELEVISION SETS • 
I2lh Through 61sl Prizes — MOTOROLA TRAN- 
SISTOR RADIOS • 62nd Through I61sl Prizes — 
WATCH CUFF LINK SETS • 162nd Through 311lh 
Prizes — CIGARETTE LIGHTERS. 



Specify li.F.Coo<irich Tubeless or 
tube-type tires when ordering 
new trucks or trailers. 


mileage./ 


tires 
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WHAT ELSE DO YOU NEED? 
WHERE ELSE CAN YOU GET 
SO MUCH OE IT FOR SO LITTLE P 


theJ^^^J^J^ystudebakeb 

More luxury and good taste per dollar than any other car (fashion-approved by 
Harper’s Bazaar) More inner room to outer size than any other (three feet shorter, 
seats six)J!^^ Proven economy— outclassed all other V*8’s in the Mobilgas Economy 
Run. Best performance per pound of any but a sports car (one trip behind the wheel 
will prove it) Drive The Lark at your Siudcbakcr Dealer’s today and see— it’s the most! 




Oihex moileh~2-Door firtUin, 4-Duoj Sedan, Stalioii Wagon - 


'Automatic transmission oj/iional on all models. 



Cover; /nt/itinapofi* ^ 

In a painting commissioned 
srwiially for this week's cover. 
Artist Daniel Schwartz por- 
trays the breakneck burst of 
the cars into the turn at In- 
(lianaiwlls. For a preview of 
next week's race, see page 34. 
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What's Wrong with the Yanks? 

Suddenly (he Yinikeeit ore a second-division team. 
Here are the reasons why 



Next week 


> A visit with the sporting 
Coopers — Maria. Rocky and 
Gary of the movies. Skin- 
divers, hunters and gourmets 
supreme, theirs is a rich, var- 
ied life away from the public- 


^ An astonishing group of 
college golfers led our Walker 
Cup team to a victory over 
the British. Herbert Warren 
Wind reports from Scotland 
on how and why it happened. 


► Stanley Frank reports on 
Vhe man behind the Virates. 
John Galbreath. whose rest- 
less energy has helped bring 
greatness to Ohio State but 
has not yet been able to solve 
the enigma of Pittsburgh- 


Sports lu.tiKTKATKo published 
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61 Part II: How to Ride a Horse 
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is taking place. A report by GertiW Holland 
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BEST IN SHOW 

■ transistor champ has everything ! 


Brilliant new T>50 Baby Grand 

This iicrforiiH'i- 1ms tl\i- nf tiie most powiTfal Initi- 

sishn-s Scnsatioiml l)in-s<-t vdlmm- iiiul sii]H-rii tone. A 

IK W, siiiai’tly sL’iil|ituml bnak icsistaiit cast- Hts yout i>ock«'t 
aiul yimr i>aliii. As Mic < litn.!u.f fi>r toji ii<in<irs. tills cliaiufi of 
comiMict railius jilays alinusl atiywhi ro on just 4 tiny ui w 
uic'ifury hutti'Hes. See ami hear T-aO schiii ! Ycmi-s only *34®* 



It pays to pack our exclusive trovel* 
ler for long houls or overnight jaunts. 
This handsome, ultra-light rayon challis 
robe folds into its own small zippered 
cose to tuck in the corner of a 
suitcase. Red, green, brown or blue. 
Sizes small, medium or lorge, 9.95. 
Moil ond phone orders. Sixth Floor. 
UNIVERSITY SHOP 

SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

MEW lOtK • WHITE PLAINS • SPKINCFIEID. N.J. 
NEW HAVEN • PRINCETON • CAMBRIOCE • CHICAGO 
DETROIT • BEVERU HUES • SKOKIE 


Newest Camera Sensation 



MINOLTA' 16 ' 

hides in pocket or purse 


Get regular 3x4 inch snapshots. 
Color slides fit any 35rnm projector. 
Completely automatic— even focusing. 
Famous Rokkor f :3.5 lens, Kodak and 
Ansco film. Takes indoor pictures with- 
out flash. At any fine camera counter. 


MINOLTA CAMERAS 

150 Broadway, New York 38. N.Y. 


COMING EVENTS 


Mai/ lo Mill/ >8 

HI limrn K./J.V 

* r'lilcf fel<n'»io« ■* TWrmi'on ■ I'tcIfO'k ritiliu 

Fridinj, May 

BOATINS 

EHIu Trophy, SailinitVnrht rompi-titioti. I.uri'h- 
BOXINQ 

* Ui-thi'U v». hi'xvirs, in rds.. Mad. .Sri. 

■ (Jiirdr-n. New York, in p.m. (NBCj. , 

GOLF 

nil; Ten Chump.. Ann Arlinr. .Mieh. ubii May 
23'. 


l)ri-idi-ninl ]i 
23 . 

HIk Ten Cha 


iivilalionul. tlri-idmlal. Calif, 
l Conf- Cha»n;w.. Si'ulili' al»i> ,\}.y* 

imp., Ann Arlior. Mii-h. labri Nlny 


Satiirdaij, May 23 

AUTO RACING 

lndiana|H>lis ‘Tion'’ qualifyinc (riuU, Indiunap- 
irliu luixo May 24 . 

Natl. SCCA fSolrii-n \Vi»l rally. Apple Vulley, 
Calif, 'also May 24 . 

• Milwaukii- at I’lulndi-lphia, 1:SS |i.m. CBS'. 

• Ni'w York at Hallimnrp. 2 p.m, NRC 

a Cinclnnali bI I'lUaburKli, 1:2(1 p.m. Muluul 
BOATING rrewr 
Slunford at Califorrila. 

I’l-nnaylvania Hi Cnrm-ll. 

Ri'gattu of the Srhoolhoy Assns. of Ann'rira, 
WyuoUoM.', Mich. *■ 


Tuna Tournament. 
^fny27. 


Cuy, Bahamas iihr<,uK)i, 


Thi' CaliTornmn. Slon.O(«). Hollywood TaA. 
Calif. 

The Willicra. J75.000. Hclnu.n1 I'ark. N.Y. 

CnS'.‘ 

('Hindcn ilandicnp, S.'in.orX), riardcn Stale 
I'urk, N.J. 

Ilevon Horre Shnw. Devon, Pa. (also .May 2r» 
3(u. 


Adjacent tiunis Haeing Allan., i'urrhaai', N.Y. 
LACROSSE 

lll'l at Army. 

I•fln.•.■t<.n al Corn.'ll. / 

.M<. Wuehington at Johns Hopkins, 

Sunday, May 2i 

BASEBALL 

a .Milwaukee at I’hihidelphia, 12;AS p.m. 'Clli 
• New York al BalilmiTi-. 2 j).m. STIC . 

■ Washington at Bosinn. 2 p.m. Mutual . 

> 

Munday, May 25 

HORSE RACING ^ 

HifiuIT Handicap, $2r,,(J0n, Br-lmoni Park, N V. 

Wni. K. Miller Mi-morial Pai'c, $;«l.(Mili. Omrt 
Hill. .Md. 


Arkunsas-l iklahomii Kodeo, $>>,251', Fort SmiPti, 
Ark. rihriiugh .May .30'. 


Tuesday, May 20 

N.iil Capital Cult Kaees trol, SO.nOO. ()iiAn 
Hill, Md. 


U'cf/HC.'Mid?/, May 27 

• Bott^n*a\*’New York, H.'in p.m. MulUaF. * 
BOXING 

• Aiilhony VII, Powdty. light heavii-s, lo rd*.. 
Chieugo. 10 p m. ABC . 

TENNIS 

NCAA Ailantie Coaal Chami«-, SeheiieelaAy 
■also May 2X'. 

Thursday, May 28 ^ 


.Miluaukci'. 2:20 


'Mutu^V 


Kenlucky Derby Open, $211,000, 
iihrough May .31 '. 

Cavalier laidiiTi Invjiatbiniil Open. $ 
giniii Beach, Va. ’through .May 31 . 


SOCCER 

English Inti, Soeeer Team vs. I'.S, All-Hlars, 
1 j>s Angeles. 


*S<‘e hieni listing 


8P0HTS ILM’STKAIED 
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THE NEW ATLAS BUCRON TIRE permits llu- driver l(» spin squeal. Even panic stcips arc quiet on this revoUilinnary new “no 
aroHfld ifif faslcsl, lightest turns possible >vithi>ul even a faint tire squeal" lire. Biicrim Tires "flow” over uneven spots in the road. 


ESSO DEALERS INTRODUCE 
ATLAS iyeW TIRES 


revolution wa- •iniiounced to llie motoring pij)>]ic llii/s week 
on (Iis|)luye<l hy thoiisanils of Es-o Dealers. Tlie signs 

identify K-'o Serviceiiters whieli offer a revolutionary new auto- 
mobile tire — Tlie .\ila' Kiieron — inatic of Butyl, a jiroduct of 
Ks'o Keseareli. One <if the most a])|)caling cliaracterislics of 
the new fire is flial it end' liair-rai'ijtg “lire sen-eeb" «o coni- 
iiion in tight turn' or 'udden slops. But ils d<‘sieners are imieli 
]irouder t)f the fact that it sloj)s sliorler on wet pavcmcnl than 


other fire.*; do on dry. \ufojnotive ettgineer? sfatetl that it would 
cost hundred.' of dollars to liiiild llie satin' comfoilahle “ride- 
uliility” into cars that they got by using lln-se new tires. Tliis is 
liecaiisp they "flow” over uneven spots in the roa«l instead of 
bouncing ! 

E.\perf« say rliat \miTic:in inotori.'f.s are in for a .sper'iaJ treat 
this year. It is the ".NO SQUE.\L" ATL.\S Bl'CBoN TIHE. 

continued . . . 


.Sl-OKTS ILLeSTBATKt) .WiIV -’j. J9J9 El 


STOPS FASTER ON 
WET ROADS THAN OTHER 
TIRES DO ON DRY ROADS 

Wtili fraliii' - no i 

llir lia-, ill.l' Ullilnll I'in'' 
{inp rnaif -uifu'’'- -i* «'-ll ilial 
lln-y -III]) ,'50'; fii'liT llijii III' - 
■ ii.iih' Ilf i‘iiii\<-nlii>iKi) nil>1i''i. 
I lii' [iniM'il in O 'l afii-i' 
If'l like llir (iiir iiliiiM'. 





rATLAS BUCRON TIRES RIDE, 



■■I'llISTS ll.I.I SVIlATHi .W.i-i 




EVEN THE TREAD DESIGN IS UNLIKE ANY OTHER TIRE. Bfcaitsc iifw, mrjrf elToctive irfa<l ilcsiirn wasnia<lp pos-^ibit*. Trac-tioii i« va'tly 

this new inan-madc rubber is so diHerenl from oriliiiary nililfiT, a improved over the bt'sl ordinary lirr.s, giving yon a new kind of riile. 

STOP, LOOK AND LAST LIKE NO OTHERS 


Tlie unique ubijity of ifiis new lire 1o cusldum buiiips and 
soak up road n<iis<- is afjpuretU williiii a mile's driving. Le.s$ 
ap])arent. but still iini(|ii<-. is the fact lliat it does not age 



ACTUALLY COSTS LESS THAN MOST PREMIUM TIRES. Most people 

guess niiicli loo high on llie price of those new tires. Actually, despite 
llieir superior ipialiiie., they cost less liian most premium tiros. 


or crack like ordinarv niliher. It will not dry <iui or become 
Irrittle. and its ability to with'-tand deterioration eotilri- 
butes. to its iini(jue longer lasting feature. Even iinuseil 
spare tires retain tlic life and llie look rd brand new tires. 

.Allas llucron Tires add a .special pleasantness to driving 
liy almost conipleielv .aileneing roatl noise. Experts say that 
to achieve full advatilape of the now "miiacie ruhijer" tires, 
lliey slioiihi lu- mounted in sets of ■!. If only 2 are used, they 
should luilli he mounted on the satne end <tf the ear. .See 
voiir Esso Di-aler now. and lie <tne of the first to have “no 
squeal " tires on your car. He’s ieud\ to allow you a gener- 
ous trade-in on your present tires. 


AVAILABLE WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN. f)nly I>., Dealers offer 

the new “.No Sipii'al" Alla- Itueron Tires. |i j.s espi'cially lilting 
that men who Iiave inlrndtieed so umny motoring milestunes in 
the past should inlmducc this great new tire'. 


S • ATLAS ' -'SUCRON • REGISTERCD TRAOCMARKS ATLAS SUPPLY CO. 
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your feet feel 
the wonderful 


difference 

Step light, step lively — keep 
it up all day. Wright Arch Preserver 
Shoes will help bring you day-long 
comfort. A wonderful difference 
comes from Wright’s 4 exclusive 
features. Step confidently. 
You’re in perfect style. 


Illustrated Style 550 — 
The shoe that lets your 
foot really breathe! 
Soft . . . ventilated . . . 
unlined forepart, 
drained calfskin. 
Brown (or Black Style 
551). 


wright 


a/ityC />yie<feu^ jdoed 



1 Famous \Vri({hl 
Arch Preserver Shank 

2 Metatarsal raise — 
fur weight distrihulion 

3 Flat forepart — 
permits ftxjt exercise 

■t Heel-tf>-ball fitting — 
shoe fits to foot action 

• • 


PUBLISHER: Arthur R. Murphy Jr. 
ADVKRTJSI.VC DIRECTOR; WflJlamW.Holmao 


For nearest dealer consult Clas.silied Oirecttiry or write: 

E, T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. ROCKLAND. MASS. 


I.LCSTKATBO 


.Mav tS. 19$» 5 



the nicest things happen to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS^ 



First National City Bank Travelers Checks are safe and spendable anywhere. 

Promptly refunded if lost or stolen. The cost is only $1.00 tor $100 worth. 

Ask for First National City Bank Travelers Checks by name at your bank, 

BACKED BY THE BANK THAT'S FIRST IN WORLD WIDE BANKING 

THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Member Feberai Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Seven free golf lessons 

by Battini, Harbert, Nelson, Middlecoff, Boros, Snead and Littler 


Nine out of e\crv teii pecjpir \^'lK) 
SVC (his page will not see the cou- 
pon in tlie lower riglit hand corner. 
Vet that coupon entitles vou to the 
most N'aliiahle golf information there 
is . . . (ih-solutcly free! 

For that free booklet contains the 
basic golf secrets of Americas top 
pro’s! First, Hattini tells how to plan 
voiir gaine, c.xplains whvlack of plan- 
ning costs onneces.sary strokes. 

Ilarhert shows his special grip, 
gi\es four poiiiter.s to add distance 
to your drives. Nelson discusses long 


irons and two chief errors golfers 
make in using them. 

Middlecofl tells how to get more 
long approach shots on the green bv 
simplv changing vour aim. Boros 
e.vplains how to control backspin. 

Snead analyzes the chip shot from 
the fringe of the green. .\nd Littler 
corrects vour timing and position to 
.sink more putts. 

There’s no better advice! And it’s 
N'ours ahsoJufclij free when you send 
in the coupon. It’s a gift from The 
E(juUable Life Assurance Society of 


the Unitetl States . . . the company 
that’s famous for Lising Insurance 
with benefils fui the living . . . for 
better liv ing. Hope vou cujov' it! 

( 1 

I THE EQUITABLE Life Assurance j 

I Society of the United States | 

I Box C, 393 Seventh Avenue i 

j New York 1, New York j 

I Please .•send me /rt f golf Ixiiiklct. I 

j Xiuiu- [ 

1 Addoss ! 

j City Zoiu* State [ 


SPORTS 
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MEMO from the publisher 



With your hand in a Wilson glove 
or mitt, you’ll know why Wilson 
is the choic-e of the greatest glove 
men in baseball. Wilson does it 
best — with exclusive Snap Action 
— Grip-Tite pocket. The "triple- 
lock” web provides the extra 
reach for the really tough fielding 
plays. Your sporting goods dealer 
has a Wilson Quality glove or 
mitt at the price you want to pay. 

*Ted WiNigms is a m«nib«r of li>« WHsan Advisory Staff 



IDuv " 


The A2000.Used 
by most major 
IcaKuc playcTs-^ 
the ino»t imi- 
tated slove in 
baaeliall. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 



T he small town of Blind River, on 
the north shore of the North Chan- 
nel, at the very top of Lake Huron, is 
the place to take care of your Cana- 
dian customs problems— if you make 
a Great Lakes cruise this summer. 
The customs official will be there 
when you come or will come when 
you call. At other points along the 
cruise which Morten Lund begins to 
lay out next week (in the first of two 
parts) there are other advantageous 
situations, and Sports Illustrated 
tells you how to make the most of 
them. 

The cruising grounds begin (going 
west to east) where the world’s two 
greatest fresh-water sailing races end 
— at Mackinac Island. From there, 
through the North Channel and Geor- 
gian Bay and back to the main body 
of Huron, lies a wondersea of wide- 
open water, of water studded with 
islands and islets, of shores crowded 
with coves and shelter. Not because 
it is not good for sailing— it’s perfect 
— but because the approaches are fair- 
ly long from our Great Lakes cities, 
these grounds are a mecca for power- 
boats, which can get there faster and 


which during the .summer now out- 
number sailboats nine to one. 

This cruise is in some respects like 
others we have charted, down the 
Inland Waterway (SI, Nov. 28, 1955) 
and from San Diego to Acapulco /SI, 
Jan. 28, 1957). It includes advice on 
where to go and where to stop; on 
what to take and what to leave be- 
hind: on facilities for mooring and 
dockage, on fueling and provisioning, 
biking and blueberry picking, eating 
and drinking — and repairs. And where 
to get the biggest pike and perch and 
pickerel. In addition to the charts 
you’ll need, there are other aid.s to na- 
vigation which Sports Illustrated 
has arranged for prospective voyagers 
to come by quickly. 

I think you’ll find it’s quite a trip. 

Morten Lund offers one admoni- 
tion : "Above all, don’t miss the point 
of your cruise: the pleasure of taking 
your time, chugging leisurely between 
islands, taking pictures, hopping over 
the side for a swim, giving in to the 
impulse to investigate and deferring 
decisions until morning.” 
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1). W. Brumbaueh: Vice President.*, Edgar K. Baker, Bernard B,TrneB. Clay Buckliuut, AninUl W. 
Carlson. Allen Grover. Andrew Heiskell. C. D. Jackson J. Edward King, James .A. Linen. K.dph D. 
E'ame Jr., P. 1. Prentice. Weston C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and Assistant Becreiury. John K. Harvey. 
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The Springer: Stubblefield Ace High, a national field trial champion. 

The Shirt: The distinctive sir pendleton . . . national lightweight champion for year- ’round living . . . 17.50 
The Slacks: Pendleton’s sun-weight worsted . . . 18.95 

AT OUAUTY STORES. FOR AOOITIONAl. INFORMATION. WRITE DEFT. Si. FENOLETON WOOLEN MILLS. PORTLAND «. OREGON. 



FROM A D/FFERENT MOLD 


If transportation is all you’re looking for in a car, 
Corvette is not for you. 

Corvette is a polished instrument specifically designed 
for driving pleasure, with the crisp, clean precision of 
handling and steering, the almost electronic respon.ses 
that are the mark of the true sports car. Sure, it is 
wonderfully comfortable and dead reliable— but it is 
primarily a drirer’s machine, shaped and sprung and 
powered for the top-grade motorist. 

This is not every man’s car, and we have no intention 
of pretending that it is. The solid feel, the whetted 


perfection of traction and tracking developed in six years 
of refinement will mean the most to those with the skill 
to savor them. 

Corvette is from a different mold, literally. For no 
other car made in America shares its low-slung torpedo 
shape or uses ultra-strong, ultra-light fiberglas for its 
body shell. No other U.S.-built auto can promise more 
than a faint echo of Corvette’s authentic sports car 
excitement. You want to know how much pure fun 
can be slung between four wheels?— Try a Corvette, 
this week ! . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


COf^y/ETTE by Chevrolet 


faces in the crowd 


SCOREBOARD 


A roinitiiip nf llic imports infonunlion of the iirek 






..t. s:Sr. 









-KlliN MdSTYV, lS-y<';ir- 






A\I>y lUTlICATE. al- 



Iilace tfsim as NIU/s 
MVi*. Mis [)rir.es. Ilart 
Troiihy and SI, 000. 
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Annals of the Search for the Square Martini Glass 


Chapter II: Darkest Africa! 



Our trials and tribulations thus far 

Little did we expect the far-tlung conseciuences of our 
deeds. Ours was a simple desire to market Lamplighter 
(the costlier English Gin) in the American Colonies. 
Being unfamiliar with the American mind, we engaged 
the services of one of your Madison Avenue advertising 
agencies. A black day, that. 


The African expedition 

Recently, one of our correspondents in Tanganyika heard 
rumours of an ex-glassblower to the Imperial Russian 
Court, now retired to the bush country. A craftsman of 
old. A I..amp]ighter e.vpedition was then organized to 
discover his whereabouts. Regrettably, there has been no 
word from the expedition for the last three months. 




The square martini glass suggested 

It was thej) who suggested a square martini glass as a new 
symbol for Lamplighter Gin. It is irc who must find one. 
W’e have been to g]a.ssblowers of consummate skill in 
America. England and on the Continent. Indeed, we have 
essayed the renowned Indian glassblowers of Peru. Alas, 
we met disappointment at every turn. 


Wait not, want not 

We are yet optimistic. But you — 
the .\merican Drinking Public — 
may have already given up hope tor 
the Square Martini Glass. Wait no 
longer. Proclaim your anglophilia 
by ordering a Lamplighter Martini 
imme<liately. Topping, what? 

Lamplighter Gin 

The costlier Enfllish Gin Americans now have 
firmly m hand— as dry as you can buy 


LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM 100« GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94 PROOF, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., N. Y.. N. Y, ©vts. t r. •< 
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fif. I, r. .i.irch punt "’f lurr in r'i'rt til ilriring 

FIRESTONE: ALWAYS A CHAMPION ON THE TURNPIKE- 



Fi restone Rubber-X*again proves why in worlds fastest race! 


Firestone is FIRST in compefitive tests that prove performance for you! 

In the fastest race ever run on wheels, nobody slowed flown for the corners. They 
didn't have to at Paylona's new International Sf>eedway, because highly piicheil 
turns launched speefling cars into whip-cracUing straightaways. Karly in April, they 
circled thi.s deep-dish course forty time.s in racing’s hottest lOO-niile test of men, motors 
and tires. Jim Katlimann covered it at a ITn.'itJi mile-an-hour average— on Firestones. 
I’rofe.ssional drivers like Jim Rathmann know only Firestone.s are good enough to 
pass tliese supreme lesUs of tire safety and enduraitce. They know, too, that Firestone's 
jjroof of performance on the spee<lway means safer driving for you at highway and 
turnpike speeds. And that's important news to remem l^er the next time you buy tires. 
Re sure you get the proved performance of Fire.stone Rul)ber-X, the longest wearing 
rubber ever used in Firestone tires. Huy now, on convenient terms if you wLsli, at 
your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 

’Firtuhtne Huhhrt-\ ij npieiixniltn for rcirli Ijipi uf for, friiri, ■■ , . . • '.if . 



Jim Rathmann, holder 
of world's recf»r<l for 
100 miles at 170.-J01 
m.p.h., says: ‘‘On the 
throughway and on 
the speetlway, I want 
Firestones — the safi'st 
tires money can buy.” 


BBTreR RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

<wii>ni:lit fiet, t - r irfff.mcTirr a Kui.Ikt* ..mvatiy 
Kojoy llic Volfr nf I'liwiiino pviT}’ Mon<l»y i-xcninc 
on Alicr Ision 
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NEAR AS YOUR TELEPHONE 


^our teleplione can take you to F-iiiope and all over the 
worhl for voice-lo-voicc visits with business associates, cus- 
tomers, family, or friends. 

.•\nd it's so easy. Just give the operator your rail. 

1 Kemember. too, if you're traveling abroad, that Jiome 
anti oflice are within airnjs reach by telephone.) 


TELEF^HONE EUROPE FOR »12 

$12 is the daytime rate for the first three minutes fn)m anywhere 
in the United State.s to 30 countries in Europe, including: 


Austria 

P'ranoe 

Holland 

Spain 

Belgium 

Germany 

Italy 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Great Britain 

Norw.ay 

Switzerland 


BASEBALL’S 

WEEK 


by LES WOODCOCK 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The t'lovcland Indians continued to get 
help from une.xpected sourct-s, (Jangling 
Rookie Jim Perry had been wild and un- 
impressive previ<jusly, Last wa-ek he threw 
his much-talked-aliout fast ball hard and 
aeeiiralely in two enicial relief appear- 
ances an<l saved both games, Mudeal 
(Irant. who started late this year heea.use 
of Army serviee, was throwing more 
curve.s and <'lmngeups than he used to 
and seemed to be in midseason form. The 
( hicHgn U hiu- .So\ caught fire and botind- 
ed to an eight-game winning streak. With 
broait-hacked N'alional League Veteran 
Del Ennis playing like an eager rookie 
in left an<i Veteran Slugger Earl Torgeson 
a regular at first, the Sux hitting attack 
picked up considerably (from worst-hit- 
ting team in league to fourth-best in a 
week'. With so many relievers coming 
through so splendidly iseven Sox wins 
were by relief pitchers’, Manager Lopez 
took his best relief man. Bob Shaw, and 
made him a starter. Shaw, who gained 
pinpoint control by throwing overhand 
to all batters instead ttf sidearm lo some, 
pitched a brilliant five-hit shutout, low- 
ered his ER.^ to 0.il2. The lialiimoro Ori- 
oles have come up with one of the best 
relievers in the league in unpredictable, 
unwanted Billy Lues. With a new serious 
«>ullook t«) go with his old siire arm, Loes 
won his third game and saved his fourth, 
lowered his ERA lo 1.29. The Washincion 
■Senators slowed down a bit, as was to be 
expected, but still got exciting home runs 
from Boh .Allison (three; ami Killer Kille- 
brew (two in one game twice, for the fifih 
lime in two weeksL. The Kansas City 
Aihleiic.s haven't been getting the home 
runs from Bob Cerv that they did la.st 
COHliiiiirrl 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


AmeoMn Lsagu* 
THE BEST PITCHERS 

7 wilh 5-0 


Complete gAmes 
Hitt pel game 
Walks per geme 
SOs pel geme 
Runs per game 


Pierce Chi 5 
Score Clev 5 71 
Dilmer. NY I 36 
Score Clev 9 SB 
Shew. Ch< 0 87 


NatiOMi Lengue 


Face. Pill 6-0 
Burdette Mil 6 
HobPie Chi 6 48 
Nencombe Cm 1 U 
Drysdtie. LA 7 39 | 
Anderson Chi 7 <4 


THE BEST HITTERS 


Percentage 

Eilia base hils 
Runs scored 


Kuenn Del 407 Aaron Mil 483 
Killebiew Wash 12 Mathews M>l 14 
(IperBAB) (lper9A8) 
CoUv'to Clev 18 Aaron. Mil 74 
Killebiew. Wash 26 Mathews. Mil 33 


In most eases the rate is even lower at night and alt day Sunday. Add the lO'X federal excise tax. 


BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 



THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 


Most tuns 
Fewest opp. runs 
Most hits 
Fewest opp hits 
Most HRs 
Fewest opp HRs 


Cleveland 6.78 
Cleveland 3.69 
Cleveland 9 30 
Cleveland 7 04 
Cleveland 1.29 
Baliimore 0 SO 


Cmcmiiali 6 47 
San Francisco 3.87 
Milwaukee 10 69 
Chicago 8 33 
Milwaukee I 46 
Pillsburgh 0 78 
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flalliday Clark, director of specialty sales for the Yale 
& Towne Mfg. Co., takes his established credit repuUi- 
tion witli him wherever he travels. He carries Carte 
Ri.anche— the all-purpose credit card resc-rved for men 
of responsibility. With Carte Blanche, he can charge: 

Holf‘1 aitd motel nccom modal ioyis around the u'orld 
Meals hi quality restaurants and supper dubs 
Gasoline and other car needs at Mobil Dealers from 

coast to coast 

Car rentals through Hertz Rent A Car offices evenjirliere 
Purchases in fine retail and specially stores 
And many other services, including check-cashing prii'- 
ileges in hotels 

All the fine establishments at which Carte Blanche 
is honored— and honors you— are listed in the Carte 
Blanche Directory, sent to all members. The Direc- 
tory also lists the 55 ofhce.s of the (kirte Blanche Re.ser- 
vation Service, where a single call gives you immediate 
confirmation of your re.servation at Hilton and other 
selected hotels anywhere in the world. 


Here is a truly comprehensive all-purpose credit card. 
But more than that, it is a credit credential, certifying 
as no ordinary card can that you are a man of re- 
sponsibility, of supenor credit staniling. Today, one 
million men of re.sponsibility hold C’arte Blanche. 
^’ou are invitt'd to join them. rt 

Send (or your application today. Simply fill in the coupon 
and mail. There is no charge for Carte Blanche when it is 
u.sed only for Hilton Hotels services. When you decide to 
use it out.side of Hilton Hotel.s, then the annual fee i.s $fi. 


y . Cahtr Blanche 

'■Tim’' 8544 Sun.sct Boulevard, Dept. S-I03 

Lo.s .Angeles 46, California 
o' 

Please send me an application for Carte Blanche. 

A ddttM 


C.-Ju suur 
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BASEBALL'S WEEK 


,iUy,Kid 


Sea-deep 
in fashion: 
boy-meets- girl 

swim costumes 
by Catalina 
in Galey & Lord’s 
boldly checked cotton, 



Galey & Lord 

^ 1407 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Burlinflon 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N ' 



mnx/U 


Dow plays this ball every 
game ... he calls it the 
“incomparable” Maifli. Other pros 
who feet the same way about the ball 
include men like Ed Furgol, Peter Thomson, 
Dave Thomas, ^ul Hahn, Bill Johnston and 
Harry Weetman. The good reasons for the 
Maxfii's popularity are all built right 
into the ball. Ifs the most inspected, 
most respected golf ball in the world. 
You’ll Know why when you try it— 
especially with a Dunlop wood or 
iron. Ask your pro — only he 
sells the Maxfli. 


You'll never know how good you are until you play 



DUNLOP TIRE A RUBBER CORP • Sporimg Coo</s Oivnion • 




year 'five so far in :iK:iinsi a U-aKii*-- 
ii-.Kling IJ ut the tttne in 

Ci'TV fXi)!iiins: “Lasl year I was uolliiin 
the hi;;h fa.st ball. Now they arc ki-«'i>in!.' 
it low. And thi-y an- iryin}; lo jyusli ino 
bai'k. I'kf had inon- pitchi's ihrown in 
tiuhl to me than I huii all Iasi season.” 
It should have been a ^crtind and ulorious 
week for th-' llosion lied Si»\. The letiind- 
ary Ted Williams was back in action, 
and all Boston's troul)li-' were- expi'cte<i 
to tiisappear. Hiii i he 40-y ear-old Williams 
was a flop lone single in 20 ABs , the 
piichinR stall fell completely apart and 
the Sox l>)St five straiijhl. The Ne« Vork 
Vankees pdijc used to knock 

pennant cont enders olT one by t>nc as they 
paradetl into Yankee Stadium. Rut last 
week, when the Indians and White Sox 
blew into .Vew York, the sanRinK ^'anks 
lost three mtire games. The l)eir»i( Tiuers 
settled down into their olil losing habits. 
The iiriginal impetus New Manager Dykes 
gave them had worti oil, as it always tbies. 
The ti-am got a lot of hits ibesi batting 
average in league) but not many runs. If 
this sounils familiar, it is. That was the 
trr)uhle uniicT Old Manager Norman, too. 

Sl«nirin{s Ctev 19 10. Ch> K 12. Ball 1< 14. Wakh 

17 97. KC U 16. Bosi 13 17. NY 12-17. Det 10 20 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Thi- Milwaukee Itrates. out to make c|uick 
work of the .National League pennant 
race, threw Bob Buhl into the starting 
rotation. In two games he gave up a 
meager total of nine hits and one run 
and won both easily. His sore arm -seems 
to be better. With .Johnny Logan hitting 
again, the Brave’.s only weak spot is se<-- 
ond base. Jitbnny O'Brien, the fourth man 
tried at the job, has plenty of hustle and 
pepper, but his hitting has been mediocre 
and his fiehling just adetiuale. Manager 
Rigney .shook up the Sun FmneiMo tJi- 
nni,".' lineup to get more hitting. Slumping 
Slugger Orlantlo Cepeda was benched 
'swinging at too many but! balls', and 
Jackie Brandt moved to first. Ilani- 
hilling, poor-fiebling I/eon Wagner came 
o(T the bench and went to left. In ihri'C 
g.imes Wagner smashed three home runs, 
('epeda got back in the lineup again, and 


TEAM LEADERS 


346 Colavito 1 1 

.362 Ullai 4 

311 Trrantfos 2 

308 Killebrew 12 


Bos Runnels 


NAllONAl ItAGUt 


mV,’" 

Demelei 


'tiatkews 
347 Cepeda 
316 Oemeier 
360 Robinson 
291 Banks 
393 Stuarl 
326 Boyer 
.311 Jones 


Pilctiing 


McLisIl 6 0 

2 with 6-2 


Kemmeiei 

Gaivei 

Oelock 


Burdette 6-2 

Anionelli 6 2 

Podtes 4-2 

Puikey 4-3 

Hobble 4-3 

Face 6 0 

Mneil 4-1 

Me,ef 3-2 


Ifl Sf'iriTS n.l.l sTSATKD 


500 P't 




the table lighter you fill once a year! 



NEVrtFuels in seconds! Just insert Ronson’s 
Rut ron M ulti-Fill and in seconds your Vnraflame 
Table lighter is fueled for over a year. Clean 
Butron fuel gives most lights at lowest cost! 


NEWT JFingertip flame 
control! Flame adjusts 
to any height . . . for 
cigarette, cigar or pipe. 


NEW! Variety of Varaflame table styles! Top; FUTURA, in 
bright chroniium plate. Above le/t to right: METEOR in deep- 
brush finish, gold-tone band; GRECIAN, lustrous silver plate; 
FOUR SEASONS, imported Wedgwood China. Priced from 18.95. 



Fully ouaranMd by Ronton with aftiU ytar'tfree tcryife policy 

maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers 


FREE! Write to Ronson Gorp., I Ronson 
Road. Woudbridgo, N. J.. for free illustrated 
folder on Runson's new Butron Pocket and 
Table Lightera. 




Meet the l600-mile meal ... aboard a QANTA3 <Jet! 


First come your cocktails, crisp and chill. Then the morsels 
of crayfish, nestled in their beds of ice. Now the shish kebab, 
sauced in Burgundy . . . the smoky cheeses . . . the silken wines 
. . . the English cigarettes and sweets. And once you’ve sipped 
your last liqueur, three hours will have slipped away. 

And so will 1800 miles! 

For you’ll be flying de luxe, aboard a 600-milc-an-hour 
Qanlas Jet. In palatial spaciousness. In feather-bed smooth- 


QAiMTAS 


ness. In whispcry quiet. And most of all, in luxury and lav- 
ishness you've never known in any other flight. Jet or prop. 

It all begins this year, when the first Qantas 707 Jets soar 
skyward. And when they do. Qantas will become the world’s 
first airline to fly 707 Jets over both the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, direct across the U. S. A. 

Will you be aboard to meet this 1800-mile kind of meal? 
Your travel agent will gladly handle introductions. 


SUirtlng ibi. rcari Qanta. 707 J«l tcrTb 
and Aa.criUa. . . with conneclinf Aighla on arouiM 
for do luxe, touri.t or eronomy .orvier . . . nth wi 
Qanlai efittt! Nrw York. San Franeiteo. Lot Anf 
in Naa York, CAieafo, S'athintton, Batten. Dttroit 


Australia's round-the-world luxury line 

iward to LoadoD, wexiwird to Ibe Pacific 
the whole wide world 1 See any travel .cent 
h warm yet worldly, ruriou.ly Auatrali.a hoa^iulily. 
let. Honolulu. Voneouaer. (Or BOAC, tenrral taitt afeno. 
Miami, Dallos, FHitaBelphia, Winnipes.Montreal. Toronto.) 



BASEBALL'S WeiKmutinurd 


in his first ijame drove in four runs with a 
hohiiT and sinitln. Ever since the l.«>s 
An.ieles Dodeers left chummy little Eh- 
be.s Field, home runs have been ruining 
the I. iim. I^ast week the DnclKers smacked 
three, and the opposition bushed 111, Re- 
sult: ft)Ur losses in a row. The Cincinnuli 
It.'ds w<)n whenevt-r they };<it ^""<1 piU-h- 
ing (like N'uxhaH's three-hit shutout 
but it was still loo infretiuent to make 
the Reds any sort of a throat at this 
point. Vada Pinson, the fastest man in 
the league (clocked at 3.3 seconds going 
from the plate to first i continued to lo<tk 
like the best rookie around. The fhicagu 
rul>s are the ni((sl consistent team in the 
majors. They have yet to win more than 
two in a row or lose more than two in a 
row. This is a pace caleulaled Itj ket-p a 
team at the .500 mark, which is just 
where the Cubs have been since the sea- 
son started. The J‘iii.shuri.’)i I’iraie.^ kept 
on winning one-run games (nine of 16 
wins by a .single run' and inched slowly 
up toward the top half of the league. 
Diminutive Roy Face, throwing a fast 
ball and fork ball (“It come.s in about 
half .speed, like a changeup. Rut I use the 
same motion as 1 do with the fast bull. If 
I cun keep it low, it usually sinks" ■, won 
two more in relief (six in all. no di'feats' 
and helped save two others. The St. i.(>uis 
Curdinal.s got stjme hitting and pitching 
at iJie same time for a change and rfitnbed 
out of last place. .Manager Solly Hentus, 
who has had plenty of prolilems already, 
decided to solve one with a bit of psy- 
chology. 1 le announced that Jim Brosnan, 
last year’s ace reliever, was to be made a 
starter. “.Maybe by starting Jim, I can 
build back his confidence," said ilemus. 
"It sounds odd to be .starting someone 
who hasn't been getting anybody out alt 
season, but it may work." The I'hiladel- 
phiii I'hillies, with the Worst pitching and 
hiuing in the league, went on a six-game 
losing streak and found themselves just 
where they were la.st season — in the cellar. 
In two games again-st the Giants, the 
team could get but five hits, no runs. 
Things beeame so bad that la.st year's 
batting champ, Richie Ashburn, was 
benched for the first time since ]950. A 
puny .239 batting average did it. 


Jndints: 

II 18-17. 


Pill l5-t6, SIL 12-20. Phil 11-19. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


Scoied 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Killebrew. Wish (.270) 26 

Allison. Wish (.308) 24 

Power. CI«v ( 316) 24 

lensen. Bos ( 264) 23 

Mans KC(.336) 21 

Strickland. Clev (.323) 20 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mays. SF (.347) 26 

Mathews. Mil ( 307) 33 

Pinson. Cm (.331) 26 

Robinson. Cm (299) 22 

Aaron. Mil (.483) 23 


Teammates 
Batted In 


Total Runs 
Produced 


47 

46 

45 


liMcJ 


IhroiigK .Wiinl'itr. M'la 16 



A totally new opproach to the totolly wonderful experience of 
listening to High-Fidelity stereophonic recordings is this func- 
tionally beoutiful Versatile/Modular stereo system by V-M — 
"the Voice of Music." Enjoy it as the beoutiful console illus- 
trated here or seporate it os three modular units to suit your 
own room orrangement — and your own critical ears. Walnut, 
$350 (slightly higher in the West). Now olso available in smart 
blonde. V-M Corporotion, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 



You don't have to buy a new car to drive one! Call AVIS! Go where you 
please in a clashing new Ford, or choose your pet make and model. Many 
Avis Offices offer "off-peak" rates, when cars aren't busy. Just phone your 
nearby AVIS Rent-a-Car office. Go ... Go ... Go .. . and save! 

RENT ANiJy/5 WEEKEND CAR 


apiiiiTs ii.i.i 


J959 
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SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



by ROY TERRELL 


.4 year ago this u-eek they 
were saying that here was 
one of the great Yankee 
teams of all time. Without 
the power of the old Ruth- 
Gehrig-Dickey clubs, the 
1 958 Xew Yorkers appeared 
to have everything else: su- 
perb pitching in matchless 
depth; sharp, timely hilting; 
searing speed on the bases, 
and a defense that was as tight as a 
drum. By the end of the first fire weeks 
of play they had won 28 games and 
lost only fire; already they led the 
second-place I ndians by8^> games, and 
day by day, with an effortless, deadly 
precision, the Yankees were pulling fur- 
ther au'ay. Soon it became a rout, one 
of the most lopsided runaways base- 
ball has ever seen. 

Today the Yankees are stumbling 
along in the second divisiofi, playing 
less than .500 ball, and only an even 
more horrendous start by the Detroit 
Tigers has prevented them from dip- 
ping into the cellar. Xoi for almost 20 
years ha.s a Yankee team begun the 



season so slowly and almost never has 
one looked so bad. The pitching has 
been erratic, the old Yankee power 
flashes only in brief, unproductive 
bursts and the fabled defense is com- 
ing apart at the seams. 

For the rest of the .American League, 
with the possible exception of poor 
old Detroit, it has been a wonderful 
spring. Ball parks in Cleveland and 
Ch icago, in Kansas C ilyand Baltimore, 
even in H’as/M'nf^Jon, have begun to 
rock with the enthusiasm of fans who 
have finally found something to cheer 
about in the way their own teams are 
playing ball. Once these same people 
turned out only in the feeble hope that 
the Yankees might lose. Today they 
croM'rf into the stands with a bubbling, 
infectious conviction that the Yankees 
will lose. .And lose the Yankees have— 
again and again and again. 

Naturally, the big question which 
everyone asks is why do the Yankees 
lose? What is wrong? And, in an at- 
tempt to find out, people have also 
been asking smaller, specific questions. 
Here are the answers. 



There is an old theory in baseball, 
dredged up at the drop of a World 
Series share, that wealth and success 
breed only complacency. The truth 
is that ballplayers, even good ones, 
don’t make that much money. The 
Yankees are normal, greedy human 
beings like anyone else, and the more 
they get the more they want. This 
applies to dollars as well as to pen- 
nants. 

In addition, behind every high- 
salaried Yankee there is a young, low- 
salaried Yankee just itching to take 
his place. The regulars know this and 
they remind each other of it con- 
stantly. The story of what happened 
to Wally Fipp is a classic in the Yan- 
kee clubhouse: he took a day off be- 
cause of a headache and came back to 
find Lou Gehrig standing in his place. 
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DESPITE GRIM COUNTENANCE, STENGEL HAS REMAINED SINGULARLY CALM AND GOOD-HUMORED THROUGHOUT YANKEE SLUMP 


By the time Gehrig left, Wally Pipp 
had a long, gray beard. 

And, finally, neither Casey Stengel 
nor George Weiss will put up for an 
instant with complacency. The Yan- 
kees have traded away ballplayers be- 
fore who didn’t seem to really care 
about winning, and if necessary they 
will do so again. This is not, how- 
ever. a problem which causes the 
front office much concern. The Yan- 
kee players have a great deal of pride, 
and they are perhaps the worst losers 
in baseball. They Just like to win. 


HOW 

ABOUT THE 
LAME AND HALT 


The Yankee sick list this spring has 
read like a Who’s Who at Bellevue. 
Out with fiu for varying lengths of 
time have been Mickey Mantle, Ryne 
Duren, Andy Carey, Tom Sturdi- 
vant, John Blanchard, Marv Throne- 
berry, Jim Coates and Cletis Boyer. 


Elston Howard, Gil McDougald and 
Hank Bauer missed a few games with 
minor injuries, Mantle was out for 
more than a week with a broken fin- 
ger, and Bill Skowron, who was play- 
ing with a corset wrapped around his 
aching back to begin with, pulled a 
leg muscle which really put him on 
the shelf. 

Yet the Yankees have been little 
or no worse off than most of the other 
teams in the league. The Red So.x 
went through a mass virus attack. 
The White Sox struggled through an 
epidemic, too. And Washington was 
hit almost as hard as the Yankees. 

As for the injuries, McDougald, 
Howard and Bauer were not out long 
enough to make any great difference. 
The Yankees lost with Mantle on 
the bench, true. They also lost before 
he was hurt and they have been losing 
since his return. Perhaps the toughest 
break was the absence of Skowron, 
who led the team in home runs, hit- 
ting and runs batted in. Yet the 
Yankees weren’t winning with Skow- 
ron either. 


In the past Stengel has had to go 
along with more damaging injuries 
than this and still the Yankees won. 
Being sick or hurt a little is not 
enough of an excuse in itself. 


IS 

BERRA 
WASHED UP 

Berra is only 34 but he has been a 
big league catcher now for 14 years 
and has caught more than 1,600 big 
league games. It is time that he was 
getting tired. He does not react quite 
so quickly behind the plate as he 
once did, and he does not throw so 
well. Still, the Yankees are not wor- 
ried about his catching. He will do an 
adequate job if given a chance to rest, 
and there is a topflight replacement 
in Howard. 

But neither Howard nor anyoneelse 
can replace Yogi at the plate, where 
the squat, homely little man with 
eontinued 
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the big heart long ago became a 
legend: the most dangerous late- 
inning hitter in all baseball. At times 
Berra still shows flashes of his old 
ripping power. But he has hit only 
.251 and .266 for the past two seasons 
and for most of this one he has been 
hitting even less. He has yet to break 
up a ball game. Against right-hand 
pitching, particularly in Yankee Sta- 
dium, he may still be the deadliest of 
clutch hitters. There was a time, 
however, when he was better than 
anybody, in any situation, anywliere. 

The Yankees are missing his bat. 


WHAT 
IS WRONG 
ON THE FIELD 



One would think, to look at the re- 
sults of Yankee games in a rather 
casual way, that the pitchers are 
throwing only home runs these days 
and that no one on the ball club can 
stop a ground hall. This is only par- 
tially correct. Some days the pitchers 
do very well, some days one wonders 
how they found their way into the 
ball park. This has led Stengel to call 
his 1959 crew “my Jekyll and Hyde 
pitching staff.” 

Generally, however, Stengel de- 
fends the pitchers, and so do the fig- 
ures. The team earned run average is 
a respectable if not very exciting 3.36. 
Both Ford and Turley have done 
good jobs. On occasion, so have Art 
Ditmar and Bobby Shantz and Don 
Larsen. Even Duren, the relief hero 
of 1958 but a frustrated man who 
has appeared in only one winning 
game this year, has been throwing 
just as hard and about as effectively 
as ever before. Duren's trouble is 
that he has had to work too often 
and too long. 

The defense hasn’t been heljjing 
much, either. At Washington one 
night, Richardson made a bad throw 
on a double-play ball that cost Tur- 
ley a three-hit game. Against Cleve- 
land, Kui)ek, who had been fielding 
like a flash for days, booted two balls 
in one inning and the Indians won. 
Baltimore won the second game of a 
double-header when Siebern made a 
bad play in left field. Richardson 
made two errors one night at short- 
stop against the White Sox. Howard 
was no real help at first base. Berra, 
who set a record for catchers by play- 


ing errorless ball in 148 consecutive 
games, made an error in each of the 
next two. And Saturday, against 
Chicago, with two out in the ninth 
inning and the Yankees ahead 3-2, 
Mantle misplayed a fly ball by Kellie 
Fox into a three-base error that even- 
tually cost the Yankees the game. 

But despite the erratic pitching 
and the erratic play afield, the real 
villain in the Yankee slump has been 
the hitting. It hasn’t been erratic, 
just bad all the time. 

There isn't a Yankee in the league’s 
top 10. The only regular above .300 
is Skowron and he is barely above 
.300. besides which he has been on 
the bench. Mantle can’t get going, 
Siebern has slumped, Howard fell off, 
McDougald isn't drh’ing in runs, 
Kubek is hovering around .2.)0 and 
the rest are worse. The Yankees, who 
practically invented the thing, are 
seventh in the league in home runs, 
seventh in hits, seventh in doubles, 
last in runs scored. And the big in- 
ning, once a Yankee trademark, has 
ceased to exist. 

At first Stengel said. "We’re just 
not hitting.” 

Then he said, “We’re swinging at 
low bad pitches.” and, “We can't 
find the holes,” and, "Their fellas 
pitch us so we can’t pull.” 

Finally Casey figured it out. “Those 
other fellas have brought in some 
new pitchers. Everybody has a cou- 
ple who can win. The pitching all 
through this league has got to be 
stronger.” 


WHERE 
ARE THE 
FRESH TROOPS 

The Yankee farm system is still one 
of the best in baseball — but no long- 
er does it rank as the only good one 
around. There are those who say the 
Braves have outdistanced the Yan- 
kees now, and perhaps the Reds and 
Dodgers are ahead, too, and others, 
like Baltimore and Cleveland, are 
gaining fast. The Yankees sign a lot 
of good-looking youngsters, but no 
longer do they have a corner on the 
market. 

Tartly because of this, partly be- 
cause of other factors which even 
baseball men themselves do not clear- 
ly understand, the Yankees have run 
into one of those strange periods of 
nonproductivity which occasionally 
strike even the best farm system. 


Neither this year nor last has Stengel 
come up with a rookie able to play 
regularly— long one of the secrets of 
Yankee success. 

Even those youngsters who have 
managed to make the club in recent 
years, either a-s regulars or part-time 
players, lack the old, frightening 
Yankee look. Kubek ha.s all the abil- 
ity to become a great ballplayer, but 
he has shown almost no power, he has 
yet to prove that he is in the image 
of such Yankee shortstops as Cro- 
setti and Rizzuto, and now people are 
not so sure. Siebern appears to be one 
of the good hitters, but he has trouble 
with the left-hand curve ball and his 
fielding is very poor. Richardson 
sometimes looks like a magician with 
a glove; at other times he errs badly, 
and at bat he packs no punch. Throne- 
berry was never an accomplished 
fielder: in the minors he hit home 
runs, irj the majors he only strikes 
out. Lumpe, a graceful, skilled in- 
fielder, does not scare too many op- 
ponents with his l>at. And the Yan- 
kees have not produced a consistent 
winning pitcher of their own since 
Whitey Ford. 

This shortage of outstanding talent 
is al.so reflected on the bench. Where 
once the Yankees were able to deal 
off their surplus youngsters for an 
older player, a Mize or a Slaughter, 
who could give them specialized help, 
they do not have that kind of out- 
standing surplus any more. 


STENGEL: 

A GENIUS 
OR A CLOWN 

Against the Indians one night Casey 
brought in a left-hander, Shantz, to 
pitch to two right-hand power hit- 
ters, Minoso and Colavito, who be- 
tween them had driven in 193 runs 
the year before. Later, with left-hand 
hitters coming up. he took out Shantz, 
brought in Zack Monroe, a right- 
hander, and lost the game. As it 
turned out. Casey meant to bring in 
a right-hander all right, but not Mon- 
roe. “The fella I wanted was Coates,” 
he admitted the next day. “The sig- 
nals to the bullpen got mixed up.” 

He put Blanchard in to play right 
field one night, saw the young catcher 
battle fly balls for his life, admitted 
later, “I had him in the wrong .spot. 
I found out he used to play some in 
left field, not right.” 

He also used Throneberry out 
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there when Bauer was hurt, a gesture 
which left Frank Lane all choked up. 
■' When he plays Throneberry in right 
field.” said Lane, “he’s doing us a 
big favor.” 

All of this has been seized upon 
with delight by Casey’s critics to 
prove that Stengel can’t manage a lick. 
He has just been lucky all these years. 
Perhaps it is a normal reaction. Sten- 
gel is easy to second-guess becau.sc 
he does make unusual moves with his 
athletes, and when these jewels of 
Stengelian strategy backfire they do 
50 with a loud report. It is also just 
about the first time in years that his 
opponents have had such a good 
chance to have so much fun at Casey's 
expense. 

What most critics overlook is that 
Stengel is doing nothing much differ- 
ent from what he has been doing all 
along. ‘‘My players,” he growled one 
day, “just ain’t executing.” 

It is to Stengel’s credit that he 
has retained his salty good humor 
throughout the long siege of defeats 
and refused to heap the blame on 
anyone else. 

“Casey,” said Gil McDougald, “is 
taking this very well.” 

He did run a television crew away 
from the dugout in obvious irrita- 
tion one night in Kansas City (“i 
make my living here on this bench, 
not in the movies,” he told them), 
but then Casej’ has never cared very 
much for television anyway. He re- 
fused to pose with Frank Lane for a 
photographer, but then Stengel has 
never shown any special fondness for 
Lane, either. 

But in the clubhouse and on the 
bench, around his players and with 
the pre.ss, he ha.s been the soul of 
sweetness and light. Daily the writ- 
ers who cover the team edge toward 
the dressing room after the game, in 
hesitant trepidation and with a cer- 
tain amount of dread. Inside they 
find Old Case waiting for them, sit- 
ting in some stage of undress, ready 
to talk around his cigarette with one 
gnarled leg crossed ov'er the other. 

“I wish,” he told them after the 
club had run into an epidemic of 
one-run defeats, “that we could get 
in a one-sided game sometime. Even 
if we lose.” 

After the Yankees beat Kansas 
City one day 3-‘2 in 10 innings he 
said, “We beat them so bad they 
probably won't show up tomorrow 
night.” 

When Bill Norman was fired at 
Detroit, the day the Yankees lost 


their second straight to Cleveland, 
Stengel said. “I think maybe I’ll go 
look up my contract and see how long 
I’m hired for.” 

And throughout he has refused to 
talk about trading any of his players. 
“They won me a World Series,” he 
says, “and I want ’em. My big men 
ain’t gonna keep not hittin’ the ivay 
they have been.” 

The day Jimmie Dykes took over 
the Tigers, the new Detroit manager 
walked up to Stengel at home plate 
before the game. “Hello, Casey,” said 
Dykes, "and what happened to the 
magic?” 

Casey had no answer. But the 
answer is that Casey never really had 
any magic. He was never a genius— 
nor was he ever a buffoon. He was, 
and is, a sometimes irascible, usually 
funny, almost always very wise old 
man who has been around this game 
for nearly half a century and there- 
fore knows more about it than any- 
one he has to manage against. 

When his players "execute,” he 
wins. When they don't, he loses. 
Right now they aren’t executing 
very well. 


IS THIS 
THE DAY 
OF RECKONING 



No one has seriously screamed, 
“Break up the Yankees!” for several 
years now. The reason is that the oth- 
er clubs finally went out and did some- 
thing about building themselves up 
instead. The rest of the American 
League, or at least parts of it, are ac- 
tually beginning to catch up, unbe- 
lievable as this may sound. 

Of the nine men in the starting line- 
up for the Yankees the day the IS-lo 
season opened, seven of them are 
still on the team. On no other team 
in the league are there more than 
three. And the important thing is, 
not only are the newcomers different, 
they are belter, loo. 

While New York has produced only 
Howard and Kubek and Siebern to 
play on a more or less regular basis in 
recent seasons, the other clubs have 
been coming up with boys like Rocky 
Colavito, Russ Nixon, Gary Bell, 
Mudeat Grant and Jim Perry at 
Cleveland: Luis Aparicio, Jim Landis, 
John Callison, Barry Latman and 
Bob Shaw at Chicago; Willie Tasby, 
Billy O’Dell, Jerry Walker and Milt 
Pappas at Baltimore; Harmon Kille- 


brew and Bob Allison at Washing- 
ton: Roger Maris at Kansas City; 
Jim Bunning at Detroit. Not all of 
these were home-grown but the farm 
systems were at least producing the 
material needed to make deals. 

The Yankees, of course, did not 
have to change so many faces because 
the ones they had were already good 
enough. Yet you cannot stand still, 
even with a winner, and in the long 
run this overabundance of material 
right on the Yankee roster began 
to work against them. too. With so 
many good ones, the Yankees simply 
couldn’t find jobs for all their players. 
Some had to go. Now the ex- Yankees 
are coming back to haunt them. 

Cleveland has Woodie Held. Vie 
Power and Billy Martin. Baltimore 
has Gus Triandos and Gene Wood- 
ling; Kansas City has Bob Cerv, Hal 
Smith, Bob Grim and Whitey Her- 
zog: Boston has Jackie Jensen; Chi- 
cago has Sherm Lollar; Detroit has 
Lou Berberet. There are others, too. 
Not all of these could make the Yan- 
kee lineup but each has contributed 
a great deal to the club for which 
he plays. 

“This is a much better league than 
it was a year ago,” says A1 Lopez of 
the White Sox. “Take Washington. 
They’re getting good pitching and 
they have some young fellows in 
there doing a real good job. It’s amaz- 
ing 5vhat a couple of youngsters like 
Killebrew and Allison can do for a 
hall club. Sometimes a team will reach 
the point where all it takes is just one 
more player to make the difference. 
That’s the point some of the teams in 
this league have reached now. 

“I would say,” says Lopez, “that 
some teams have already caught up.” 

Perhaps not everyone believes this 
or that the Yankees will slay down. 
Yankee fans, buoyed up by the al- 
most insufferable assurance bred by 
years of Yankee success, are only wor- 
ried, not downcast. In Las ^'egas, the 
odds have never been worse than 
even money that the Yankees will 
win again. The season is a long one 
and, over 154 games, the good ones 
usually end up at the top. The Yan- 
kees have come from behind before. 

Still, there is a difference this year. 
The Yankees, even when they win — 
and they do not win very often — 
have not played good ball. They have 
lost eight one-run games and five that 
went into extra innings. 

“They are beating themselves,” 
says Lopez, “and good ball clubs do 
not do that.” end 
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MP. WONDERING, CilSt'.V (JuUr].V 

rt-Kurtls PilohiTs liym- l)ur<‘n, Don Lar- 
si-n, Whilcy Ford and Outfn-lricr Norm 
Sii'biTt) from a solitary vantuKt* in Yan- 
kn- Sta<liuin's l«'ft-firlii bu!lpi-n. The Yan- 
kis's had |)<tslpc]n<*<l thi'ir jianie with the 
k-axui-lfadinK Clt-vcland Iniiiuns, and 
sh<jrlly la-fore llu- ruin fell <01 The Bronx, 
Casey stom(><-il off, reappeuriiix, almost 
pee\'ish)y. 41)2 feet from homr plale. per- 
haps to escape the photuxraphers and 
writers, perhaps to pond»-r the dark inir- 
aclo of .seventh place. It was yi-t another 
bleak week for the inept W orld (Cham- 
pions; even Broadcaster I’hil Rizr.uto 
dropped a foul pop in the radio booth. 
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THE HIGH 
AND 

THE MIRED 


MR. WONDERFUL, lli'iiry Auron, wi<>lds 
his bugK.v-whip bsil in County Stadium 
to golf a single to wnttT. The Braves 
f)UTfielder has two movie projectors and 
two films, one showing him in a slump, 
the other when he’s hot. When anything 
goes wrong, .Aaron sits in the dark be- 
tween the whirring projectors. .Aaron 
hasn't been in the dark this year, for at 
week’s end he was batting .483, had a 20- 
gante hitting streak, 10 homers and 32 
RBIs. .Aaron explained his eminence: 
"You got to have confidence. You got to 
be real comfortable and relaxed. You got 
to have luck and you got t<i attack the 
ball. You can't let the ball attack you.” 
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ALL OUT FOR 
‘FUTEBOU IN RIO 


M ost Brazhjans would rather win a soccer game 
than a war for, in Brazil, national enthusiasm for 
the game known as fuUbol makes the fanaticism of rab- 
id sports fans elsewhere in the world seem apathetic by 
comparison. In Rio de Janeiro the world’s largest sports 
arena, Maracana Stadium, stands virtually empty for 
every other kind of athletic contest, but during a foot- 








THE BRAZILIAN TEAM SCORES FOR THE SECOND TIME AFTER 28 


lUTES OF PLAY AS BRAZILIAN FORWARD HENRIQUE GIVES THE BALI 




FALLS TO THE GROUND, THEN WATCHES IN LAUGHING GLEE AS THE BALL SLIDES PAST THE BRITISH GOALIE 


A MIGHTY KICK, SLIPS 


world championship pros are beating a team of visiting 
British all-stars by a tense 2-0. As the game proceeded, 
with the Brazilians in command all the way, one visit- 
ing Briton gazed, not irreverently, in the direction of 
the world-famous statue of the Savior which crowns Cor- 
covado Hill (of right). "I wish," he murmured with 
some fervor, "that we could call Him in as a substitute." 


ball game its 165,000 seats are filled to overfiowing, with 
sometimes as many as 50,000 more fans cramming all 
available standing room. The field itself is isolated from 
the stands by a wide moat to prevent an even greater 
spillage of spectators and possible mayhem. 

Shown here is Maracana Stadium as wildly enthusi- 
astic Brazilian fans burst from its every seam: Brazil’s 
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SHERBET FOR 
THE WINNER 


T hk career girls of professional golf added 
a new event to tiieir circuit tlie other day: 
the Xationiil Ladies Iiiviluiiun at 

Southern Pines. Since the sponsor is the emi- 
nent ice-cream maker Howard Johnson. Win- 
ner Joyce Ziske wa.s presented with a tropliy 
bow! full of, natch, orange sherbet nscc hfliiir\ 
— IJIO scoops of it. or one for each of Joyce’s 
strokes for 54 holes. Her excellent score, which 
e(jualed tlie Ladies’ Professional (lulf .Associa- 
tion record, brought Joyce's money winnings 
at halfway mark this season to So.fiOS.UJ, 
fifth among professional women golfers. 

Career (Jirls .Murie .MacKenzie and Katy 
Whit wort li I ri'jlit '. who joined Joyce in eating 
the sherbet at Southern Pines, are not yet in 
the money lor just barely in'. Murie, who 
started |)layiiig golf at 15 in St. Petersburg, 
Fla. (she’s now •JOi joined the circuit last 
year, and her biggest winning to date amounts 
to a .seventh-place $J75. Katy, from Jal, 
X. Mex., is in her fir.st year on the circuit. 
She is backed by a four-man group, including 
her father, which pays her $5,000 a year and 
collects half her winnings. So fur they have 
got hack SJ.5. The circuit's biggest chore, 
as both girls agree: packing and unpacking. 



MURLE MACKENZIE AND KATY WHITWORTH PACK FOR TOUR'S NEXT STOP 




SPIKING TO 
VICTORY 


F at white balls zippt'd through 
the air like streaking moons. Deft- 
ly the back-row setters blunted their 
speed and finger-lofted them toward 
tlie forecourt. There crouched the 
Kpikers, watching as the balls Hoated 
<lowti, then springing up to slam them 
forward over the eight-foot-high nets. 
On sersice, in a tactic that may be 
new since you playeii the game your- 
self. the serving sides formed arms-up 
screens to hide the course of the ball 
as long as possible. And so it went for 
four days in Des Moines' Xorth Higfi 
.'School, where '>4 volleyball teams 
from all over the I'.S. had come to 
punch out national championships. 

'I'lie outcome in the women’s open 
division followed the pat, jiretour- 
nament predictions. For the fifth 
straight time the winners were the 
Santa Monica (Calif.' Mariners, and 
o/ficials chose si.x of them for the Ill- 
woman squad which will repre.^ent 
the U.S. at the Pan American Games 
thi.s summer. Said blonde Jean Gacrt- 
ner. 20, the top U.S. woman player: 
“It was the same old thing for us. .Ml 
we do is win." 



SPIKED BALL WHISTLES OFF THE FIST OF SAI 


MONICA'S JEAN GAERTNER 


First demonstrated in the IWHi.s 
in the Springfield. Mass. YMCA qlie 
birthplace of basketball , organized 
volleyball is now played by a million 
and a half Americans, but has ha<l 
its greatest development in Southern 
California, and that area now domi- 
nates U.S, championship play. The 
Hollywood YMC.\ Stars won the 
men's open division, the Hollywood 
Comets won the masters* division, 
and the Los Alamitos (Calif.' naval 
air station won the armed forces di- 
vision. "People used to think volley- 
l)all was a game for fat girls.” said 
the Stars' strapping Bill Olsson, "but 
they don’t think that in Southern 
C alifornia any more." After .seeing the 
national cliampion-ships, (hey don't 
think that in De.s Moines any more. 


CALIFORNIA DOMINANCE of I'.S. Volleyball 
was rctlecied in women’s division as Santa 
Alonica .Mariners won their fifth r..S. title. 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 



Nero’s day, the Roman 
sports fan was a pretty uncom- 
plaining character. All he asked of a 
Saturday afternoon at the Colosseum 
was a pride of good, hungry lions, a 
handful of scrawny Christians and a 
good seat. He had little doubt about 
the way the thing would turn out. 
Barring some occasional Androcles 
to stage a fluke, the lions always won 
and the Christians always lost. 

The modern American baseball fan 
is somewhat harder to please. He is, 
in fact, approximately as fickle, as 
fussy and as fastidious as a gourmet 
with a gastric ulcer. He is a peren- 
nial champion of the underdog, pro- 
vided the dog stays under, and he 
loves a winner, just as long as the 
winner doesn’t win too much. An ex- 
acting perfectionist and a sentimental 
slob at one and the same time, he is 
utterly intolerant of bumbling in- 


competence and acidly derisive of 
skilled self-confidence. In his highest 
evolutionary form, in fact, he is not 
a fan at all, but an antifan. 

For several seasons now— or has it 
been several centuries?— the most 
enthusiastic antifans, and hence the 
most ardent baseball lovers, in the 
U.S. have found their inspiration in 
the apparent and infuriating invin- 
cibility of the New York Yankees. 
Because the Yankees possessed all 
those qualities the Yankee hater most 
admired in the national game, the 
Yankee hater had to hate them. After 
all they left him nothing to hope for. 
Their invincibility was not a mere 
partisan wish but an ugly fact, as 
inevitable as the 90 feet that separate 
the bases on an official diamond, and 
as much a part of baseball. Whatever 
was right or wrong with baseball 
could be blamed somehow on the fact 


that the Yankees were too damn 
powerful. In their 20th century Bronx 
amphitheater, these perennial league 
leaders strode as arrogantly and in- 
defeasibly as Nero’s lions, and all 
the other teams in either league 
were at best poor Christians, armored 
with hope and faith but doomed to 
martyrdom. 

The whole point and purpose of 
organized major league baseball in 
the U.S. was, in its simplest state- 
ment, to get the Yankees. Then came 
the year 1959. 

We have no exact way of knowing 
from this point in history just how 
the fans lined up in the Rome of 
Nero's day. We think it is fairly safe 
to say they were probably pro- 
Christian for the most part, with the 
lion fans restricted to a few surly ex- 
perts with a connoisseur's eye for 
artistic dismemberment. The lions, 
we feel, got the applause; the Chris- 
tians got the cheers. They did, that 
is, until they began winning. There 
is solid historical evidence to show 
that the whole balance of ancient 
sentiment began falling apart pretty 
badly once the Christians forsook 
their underdog role. Is some such 
epochal change, we now ask our- 
selves, facing U.S. baseball? 

The New York Yankees of 1959, 
as the lead article in this magazine ex- 
plains in some detail, are certainly 
acting very little like lions. 

The fact is they more closely re- 
semble treed alley cats. 

Beaten and bruised by even such 
habitual basement dwellers as the 
Washington Senators and the Detroit 
Tigers, the team that was never once 
headed in last year’s pennant race 
now bobbles along in seventh place, 
losing game after game. Attendance 
was bad at ball parks all over the U.S. 
(with the exception of the excep- 
tional West Coast) in 1958 because 
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— 5fakl tlje Yankee haters — the Yanks 
were too good. 'I’his year attendance 
is down even further (by 383.^59) 
in the National I^eague, but it is up 
in l)Oth the American League as a 
whole and in the Yankees’ own sta- 
dium. The fans are plainly flocking 
to the scent of blood, but whose blood, 
we wonder, do they want to see flow. 
Where do the antifans stand now? 
Are Mr. Stengel'.s boys still lions to 
be Jeered at and crowed over as they 
lurk in a corner of temporary defeat 
awaiting the moment to pounce again 
and strike terror into the hearts of 
all of us? Or are they now Christian 
martyrs doomed to certain defeat 
and hence wortliy of our cheers? 

Yankee hater! Yankee pitier! Quo 
rtuh'sP 

Voice of the Bells 

AT 11:16 a.m. one hazy, sunshiny 
^ day last week, Donald Campbell, 
an old teddy bear in the cockpit 
alongside him for luck, left the base 
jetty on England’s Lake Coniston to 
break his world water-speed record of 
248.62 mph. 

“Feel your way,” said Chief Me- 
chanic Leo Villa over the radiotele- 
phone, and [iluchird was off in a 
shower of spray on the first of two 
runs over the measured kilometer. 
At 11:19 the timekeepers signaled 
Campbell that his downlake speed 
had been 275.15 mph: excellent. At 
11:22, \‘ii)a signaled that the wash 
had smoothed and gave Campbell 
clearance for the return dash. ‘‘Take 
it easy, old man,” he said. 

Bluebird jetted uptake in its own 
spray cloud again and passed the 
kilometer marker. Over the radio- 
telephone came the voice of Campbell 
in mild discouragement: “Afraid I 
have missed it. I was slow.” 

Back went a cheery message from 
shore to Campbell: “Turn again, 
Whittington!” 

Doubletalk? Not to Campbell, a fel- 
low who saves teddy bears and re- 
members his childhood stories. He 
had done 245.55 mph on the return 
dash, for an average of 260.35 and a 
new world record. And the shore had 
gi\en him Dick Whittington's old 
assurance, as in the bell voices of Bow 
Church, that he was a cinch for Lord 
Mayor of London. 

“Well, I never,” said Donald 
Campbell. 


Tokyo in 190i? 

T he world of sport is having one of 
its quadrennial elections next 
week. The scene is Munich, the elec- 
tors arc the 60-odd members of the 
International Olympic Committee 
(Avery Brundage. president), first 
prize is the right to play host to the 
1964 summer Olympics and the candi- 
dates are Detroit. Tokyo, Vienna and 
Brussels. Election Day is on or about 
May 25, and a simple plurality will 
decide. Here's a condensed dope sheet : 

VIENNA and BRUSSELS are 
given very little chance to win, espe- 
cially under a voting procedure which 
tends to settle everything on the first 
ballot. If IOC rules required an out- 
right majority for a choice, and thus 
encouraged the emergence of a com- 
promise candidate from a smoke- 
filled room, \'ienna and Brussels 
could be taken as serious dark horses. 
In the circumstances, put them both 
down as cities really anxious to play 
host to the Olympics of 1968, 1972 
or thereafter. 

DETROIT has been an earnest 
bidder for the summer Olympics 
e\ er .since the mid-’dOs. Detroit asked 
for the Olympics of 1936 (awarded 
to .Adolf Hitler’s Berlin), for those of 
1940 (awarded to Tokyo and then 
postponed), those of 1944 (again 
postponed), those of 1948 (awarded 
to London), those of 1952 (awarded 
to Helsinki), those of 1956 (awarded 
to Melbourne) and those of 1960 


They Said It 


(awarded to Rome). Fred Mattliaei, 
Detroit industrialist, who has led ev- 
ery campaign since the mid-’30s, will 
be leading the Detroit delegation in 
Munich again next week. Don’t 
count him out. For one reason, the 
electors of the IOC, who include such 
old-school characters as Orace Kelly’s 
father-in-law, Prince Pierre of .Mon- 
aco, are inclined to lend a courteous 
ear to any city that has offered its 
hospitality for a generation. 

For another reason. Russia and 
her assorted Iron Curtain colleagues 
could conceivably go right down the 
line for Detroit. Admittedly, this in- 
volves a species of Kremlin-gazing 
which has proved risky on other 
fronts. But the argument goes like 
this: Red China i.s likely to be out- 
side the Olympics looking in again 
because of Red China’s refusal (as at 
Melbourne) to take part in the same 
Games with Formosa’s Nationalist 
Chinese. (The Russians are all set to 
make a losing fuss about this at Mu- 
nich.) Now Detroit’s chief rival for 
1964 is Tokyo, and the argument goes 
that Russia would rather see the 
Olympics in Detroit than in Tokyo 
if, in sight of all Asia. Chiang Kai- 
shek and Co. turned up on the inside 
again, with Mao Tse-tung and Co. on 
the outside. 

TOKYO nonetheless has to be 
called the preconference favorite. 
Why? Because Japan has never had 
the Olympics. Because the head of 
coNli/tuetl 


SAM SHSAO , after Khooling n record-breakiug 59 in his own golf fesii- 
ral at White Sulphur Springs, U'. Va.: “I nheays leanled to break GO in tnur- 
natuenl play before I hung up my slicks. \oiv that I've done it, Tm not going 
(o hang up those sticks after all." 

HAitmoH KiLLEBREw, Wa.s/iitigloH Senator third baseman, on how it 
feels In he making good on the same team as his boyhood hero {and fellow- 
Idahoan), the legendary Waller ./ohnson: “.Vow Tm on his learn. It’s still a 
dream. Hannon Killcbreie and li'aller Johnson. Silly, isn't it?" 

leverett saltonstall, Senator from .Massaehnseiis, on his general 
physical condition 4.5 years after he and Harvard classmates became the Jirsl 
American crew to win Brilnin’s Grand Challenge Cup: ".My wind is wonder- 
ful. How else could it be in my line of work?" 

FRANK LANE o/ the Cleveland Indians, heaping scorn on the .Vcw Yort 
Yankees for canceling a game on the basis of n few drops of rain and a 
iveuthcr furerast: "/ told everybody this spring that the Yankees fw- 

vineible. Now they're inaeccssible. Voa can’t Jind them to play them." 
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the Tokyo delegation to Munich next 
week will be the distinguished Gov- 
ernor (i.t'.. Mayor) of Tokyo, Dr. 
Ryutaro Azuma, eminent 6.')-year-old 
physician, onetime rowing coach of 
the University of Tokyo, onetime 
president of Japan’s Amateur Ath- 
letic Association. Educated in Lon- 
don, a confident speaker and a mem- 
ber, no less, of the International 
Olympic Committee, Ryutaro Azuma 
will lead his Munich delegation with 
a mixture of persuasive oratory and 
a sound approach to fundamental 
vote-getting, Since January Azuma 
has had legates touring Asia, Latin 
America and Europe, including Mos- 
cow, Warsaw, Prague and Budapest, 
to lobby for Tokyo in 19f)4. Nobody 
else has thought of such old-fashioned 
salesmanship. 

"Personally,” says Azuma, "I be- 
lieve Tokyo will get the Games." On 
an old grass-roots basis, you almost 
have to go along with Azuma. 

Man vs. Moray 

T elegraphic suggestion to Sports 
Illustrated from Miami Cor- 
respondent William Shelton: you 
MIGHT WANT TO COVER PLANNED MO- 
RAY EEL MASSACRE BY 60 TO 60 SKIN 
DIVERS OFF FORT LAUDERDALE SATUR- 
DAY. .MORAYS ARE PROBABLY WORST 
ENEMY OF SKIN DIVERS AND ARE VI- 
CIOUS RETALIATORY STRIKERS. IDEA IS 
TO ELI.MINATE AS MANY MORAYS AS 
POSSIBLE FROM SKIN-DIVING WATERS. 

Memo of opinion from Associate 
Editor Coles Phinizy, skin di^'er; 

"Trust we will do nothing about 
this except protest. Idea of 50 skin 
divers setting forth to clean out moray 
eels is like setting forth to extirpate 
the last of the black bears from the 
Adirondacks. A bear will rip the hell 
out of a human if cornered or sur- 
prised, or if wounded and trapped. A 
moray will do the same; if you drive 
aspear through his bodyit makes him 
mad and he wants to bite, which is 
just what any living creature should 
want to do. 

“There is absolutely no evidence 
that the eel is doing anything more 
than its evolutionary duty of keeping 
all manner of things in balance. I have 
dived at night when eels are freely 


swimming about, and eels, like most 
others, avoid you. If you slick a hand 
or foot into an eel’s cranny, he will 
clamp down. If someone stuck a hand 
or foot into my cranny at 216 Token- 
eke Road, Darien, Conn. I would do 
the same.” 

Wire from Sports Illustrated to 
Miami; RE your suggestion, would 
LIKE details and RATIONALIZATION 
OF .MORAY FORAY. 

Resulting dispatch; 

"A few hours after 29 members of 
the Florida Skin Divers Association 
completed their first moray massacre 
tournament in waters off Fort Lauder- 
dale. a conservation-minded sports- 
man ime‘ approached three of the 
divers and asked the boys if they 
didn’t think they might be upsetting 
the balance of nature. 

" ‘No,’ said J. C. Jones, T don’t 
think we’re upsetting the balance of 
nature . . . not when you catch just 
two eels.’ 

" ‘Maybe those eels read the pa- 
pers,’ said A. L. Honaker, who spent 
a fruitless four and a half hours in 
the water. 

"What was the reason for the eel 
hunt? 

“ ‘A number of divers have been 
bit by eels,’ said Andy Torony. He 
admitted that the moray rarely at- 
tacks unless provoked. 'But some- 
times you get attacked when you’re 
not hunting them. You could be 
looking for lobsters down there and 



Western Tactics 

Official Starter Two-gun Pete 
Can liven up a dull track meet; 
He fires a blank to start the race, 
Then five real slugs to speed the 
pace. 

— Hakvev L. Carter 


never see the moray, they blend so 
closely in the reefs.’ 

"But why the massacre attempt? 

“ ‘Well, it’s like this,’ Torony said. 
‘We are hosts to this quarterly meet- 
ing of the Florida Skin Divers Asso- 
ciation. They wanted to have some 
sort of tournament, so we decided to 
try a moray eel hunt. We took the 
moray because it’s a fish that fights 
back. . . . The moray is a good, 
sporting fish to pick on. Another rea- 
son we picked the moray was to build 
up good will. Skin diving is rated the 
lowest type of fishing there is. The 
moray, now, devours lots of fish in 
the reefs, and we’re out there trying 
to conserve fish, not deplete them. 





The last thing an honest skin diver 
wants to do is catch more fish than 
he can eat. They’re a vicious thing, 
morays. . . .’ 

"Does the moray have the right to 
fight back? 

"‘Absolutely,’ said Torony. ‘Ev- 
ery right in the world. And they do.’ 

"Torony said the divershad planned 
to make the moray hunt an annual 
affair. After the day's events he 
wasn’t so certain: ‘We may decide to 
switch to barracudas instead. Prob- 
ably make a better showing, anyway. 
The barracuda’s a fish that needs to 
be cleaned out.’ ” 

rU Cry Tomorrow 

TT WAS Bob Friend talking: half 
-L talking to himself, maybe; Bob 
Friend, the still young, handsome, 
strong-wristed Golden Boy of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates’ pitching staff, the 
Golden Boy whose gold had somehow 
lost its shine. "Look,” he said with 
just a hint of truculence as the re- 
porter approached, "I know what you 
want. You want to know what’s 
wrong. How come Bob Friend, who 
won 22 games last season, hasn’t won 
any yet this year? Well, the answer is 
I don’t know. My arm feels good. I’m 
throwing as well as ever. The guys say 
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I got good stuff. I’ve had good stuff 
five out of seven limes. I have been 
hit hard only twice even though I’ve 
lost six. I've just got to hang in there 
is all.” 

Pitcher Friend puffed agitatedly on 
his cigar. He stared at the ceiling of 
the hotel coffee room as he put his 
thoughts in order. 

“This thing goes in streaks,” he 
observed. "Good Lord, I lost five in 
a row last year. But because I had 
won a lot of games — I was nine and 
four, I believe, at the time— no one 
made a big thing out of it. But you're 
not supposed to lose a game if you 
won 22 the year before. You’re sup- 
posed to win. You get off to a bad 
start and it seems all the more re- 
vealing.” 

He flicked ashes off his cigar. “The 
fans have been very good. They 
haven’t been on me. I've gotten swell 
letters. 1 must have gotten dozens of 
good-luck charms.” He laughed. “1 
got a 1951 penny, rabbit-feet. I got 
a Catholic medal and I’m not a Cath- 
olic. i got a dozen four-leaf clovers 
encased in pla.stic. 

“The guys have been boobing me 
a little bit. Not on the field. The.i’’rp 
very encouraging on the field, and I 
don’t get the feeling they’re holding 
their breath for me. But there are 
things like Klu [Ted Kluszewski) no- 
ticing I'm rooming with Paul Giel. 

. . . Paul has been having his trou- 
bles, too, this year. So Klu wants us 
to break up rooming together. ‘What- 
ever you are talking about, it’s not 
doing you any good. You gu.i's are 
putting each other in a slump.’ Of 
course, you understand, it’s just kid- 
ding. The other guys kid a little bit, 
but they say, ‘Gee. if you can just 
win one of these things, you’ll be on 
your way.’ ” 

Friend paused to relight his cigar. 
“But I plan to win a few ball games. 
I’m not figuring to get down now. If 
I were :I5 or 36 years old and had a 
sore arm. I’d be worried. But I’m 28 
and my arm feels fine. 

“Three or four years ago, it might 
have gotten me down. I would have 
been in rough shape mentally. But 
I’ve been in this game long enough 
now — nine years — to know things can 
go the other way just as easily. I 
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should have won three games at least. 
In two games I blew three-run leads. 
Now look at it this way: say I win 
three ball games, we’re ahead of Cin- 
cinnati, aren’t we?” 

Friend went on. “It's frustrating 
as hell to feel good and have stuff 
and go out there and be ahead of 
most of the hitters but still find that 
every bad pitch costs you. Every 
bad pitch I have made has cost me. 
Sometimes you get away with a lot 
of bad pitches. The hitter i.sn’t al- 
ways ready. But he's ready for me. 

“Actually, the hardest I have been 
hit this year was in my second game 
against Cincinnati. Even balls that 
were caught were hit hard. Once Cin- 
cinnati got five runs in one inning, 
and the Cincinnati players said they 
never saw me with better stuff. Bui 
Cincinnati is tough in that ball park 
of theirs. Jerry Lynch hurt me. No, 
I’m not unusually susceptible to left- 
hand hitters. I got a sinking fast ball 
that's kinda tough for them to hit 
out of there.” 


He paused and watched the note- 
taking, then suddenly looked up. 
“Look,” he said, “you’re not going 
to make this out a sad story, are you? 
I mean, I feel confident. I’m not cry- 
ing in my beer. I don’t go along with 
this hard-luck business. I feel this 
way: I’m going to get out of it. It’s 
just a question of wliich game now. 
You remember Frank Lary of De- 
troit was four and 10 at the All-Star 
Game in 1956 and he wound up win- 
ning 21. As soon as I get that first 
one, I’ll be O.K.” 

Decision in Texas 

I KWis Quai.i,s of Houston, the 
^ seven-foot honor student and bas- 
ketball whiz we were telling you 
about (SI. April 20), has finally made 
his choice among the 6-1 colleges that 
have been after him; Texas A&M. 
Why? Well, among other things, of 
all the colleges he visited, Texas A&M 
was the only one thoughtful enough 
to show him an eight-fool bed. 
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PREVIEW 


A PIONEER 
CAR GETS 
SET FOR INDY 


In the tense days of qualifications before 
the Indianapolis ‘500,’ Car Builder 
George Salih and Driver Jim Bryan tuned 
up No. 6 for a third straight win 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


OWNER-BUILDER.MECHANIC GEORGE SALIH (ON LEFT) PASSES 




O n'cp: upon a time a young Cali- 
fornian named George Salih put 
together a Ford automobile almost 
entirely with parts taken from junked 
ears, at a total cost of $1.80. In those 
Depression days of fantastic price 
wars lie could buy gasoline for as lit- 
tle as 2 1 -jC a gallon and driv'e all day 
on an 8c supply. 

In 1057, with prices and his sights 
a good deal higher, vSalih wont $18,- 
000 into hock to build a radical new 
car for the Indianapolis 500-mile race. 
Nobody had seen anything like it; 
the OfTenhauser engine lay on its 
right side, at an angle of only 18® 
from the horizontal. 

Salih (rhymes with rally) tried to 
peddle the car for $20,000, with a 
trailer and his services as race me- 
chanic thrown in, but he had no luck, 
even though “one man walked back 
and forth for several day.s, looking at 
it, with a cheek in his hand.” 

And so George Frank Salih kept 
the car and won the ‘'500,” witli 
Sam Hanks driving it at a record 


average speed of 185.601 mph. Then 
he won it again last year with ,Jim 
Bryan driving, at 138.791 mph, and 
he is attempting to win it again this 
.May 30 with big Jim in the cockpit 
once more. 

All told, counting a second place 
in the Monza “500” last year, the car 
has won $224,000 and has stamped 
Salih as the most influential Indian- 
apolis design man of the day, for no 
fewer than 16 of this year’s 61 en- 
tries have the Salih-inspired “side- 
winder” engine position. 

If success has greatly improved 
Salih's credit rating, it has failed so 
far to make him a trancjuil man at 
Indianapolis time. Meticulous to a 
fault, he packed the customary half- 
pint jar of aspirin tablets along u ith 
his wrenches against the annual 
month-long grind of testing, qualify- 
ing and, finally, racing at the .speed- 
way. Salih is as calm a.s the next man 
and calmer than most— no cooler 
head will be found in the pits next 
week on Memorial Day— but the 


expensive prerace game of musical 
chairs called time trials would make 
even Perry Como jumpy. 

When the first qualifying day ar- 
rived— last Saturday— a glance at 
the speedway’s wind-whipped ban- 
ners and at the thermometer quashed 
talk of the sensational speeds so free- 
ly predicted the day before. A hot, 
still day would have been ideal. Driv- 
ers hate wind as much as bullfighters 
do and need a warm racing surface 
for the best traction and best speeds. 
'I'he going would be tricky on this 
windy, chilly day. 

ONE FATAL ACCIDENT 

No driver needed to be reminded 
that the track could invoke the harsh- 
est punishment for any bad judge- 
ment or bad luck. 

One unlucky driver, 26-year-old 
Jerry Unser, had already been fatal- 
ly burned in an accident that oc- 
curred during early practice- after 
amazingly escaping with minor in- 
juries when his car went over the 
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contTPtu retaining wall in last year’s 
terrible first-lap mass aeeiflent. 

Additionally, everymie was acutely 
aware that racing has just endured 
one of its worst years for driver fa- 
talities. both here and abroad. Speed- 
way President Tony Hulman moved 
to restore the old ”500” start after 
two unhappy experiments with an al- 
ternative method. The United States 
Auto Club, .sanctioning organization 
for the ”500, ” made roll bar.s man- 
datory on ail 19.)9 entries. After the 
Unser a<‘cirient it was re<4uired that 
all flrivers wear tlameproof coveralls. 

It is doubtful, however, that Sat- 
urday’s competitors were mulling 
over particular accidents or anti- 
dotes. even after the 1958 big car 
driving champion, the irrepressible 
veteran Tony Bettenhausen, lUpped 
his car a few minutes before the trials 
were to begin. Probably .saved by his 
roll bar. Bettenhausen wa.s pulle<l 
from the wreckage unhurt. He cal- 
culated that it was the 28th time he 
had been upside down in a racing ac- 


cident. an<l he allowed that as long as 
lie could count the accidents he was 
all right. The other <lrivprs inquired 
anxiously about Reltenhau.sen until 
told he was uninjured, and then went 
about their business. 

Three episodes stood out among 
Saturday’.s accomplishments: the 
comeback of an old campaigner, a 
duel between the brothers Ratlimann 
and a sweet victory for a gritty little 
Scotsman in a peignoir-pink car. 

The old campaigner was Duane 
Carter, 4G, veteran of eight “50Us” 
when he retired after the 1955 race to 
become director of competition for 
the new USAC. Replacecl this year 
by Henry Banks. Carter signed on in 
the i)lack and gold racer entered 
jointly by Henry iSmokeys Yuniek, 
a salty Daytona Beach racing me- 
chanic; Arthur B. Lathrop, an In- 
dianapolis lawyer; and Lathrop’s 
partner in racing. D. (’oleman Glov- 
er, a busine.ssman from Moline. III. 
Carter lined up first to qualify and 
accepted a speed that was commend- 


able. con.siderlng his laj-ofT, but slow- 
est of the day — 142.795 mph for the 
four laps. 

The Rathmanns are brave, swift 
and determined drivers. Each of them 
has a splendid mount— Jim. a new 
car built by the California wizard 
A. J. Watson: Diek, the Watson he 
placed on the pole last year at a rec- 
ord speed of 145.974. Jim had just 
rounded out a big year at Daytona 
Beach in .April by doubly assuring 
himself of the title of world’s fastest 
driver. Having won the .Monza “oOO" 
at a record of 106.72 mph, he won 
again at Daytona, with an astonish- 
ing speed of 170.201. His lap of 
147. OG mph at Indy was fastest of all 
in practice for the “500.” Scrapping 
for the pole at the Brickyard, the 
Rathmanns shrugged ofT initial runs 
that weren’t up to expectations and 
then sizzte<l around at speeds that 
pul Jim in third place for the day 
and Dick fourth. 

The Ratlimann boys were puzzled 
and chagrined that they had not 
lieen able to outdo the pink blur 
driven by our Scotsman. Johnny 
'J'))om.soj>. .A.s for 'rhom.son, he was a 
bit emliarrassed that he hadn’t driv- 
en as smoothly as he would have 
liked to. The car owners, those men 
Lallirop and Glover again, put aside 
that nonsense and were properly ec- 
static. Lathrop had been walking on 
air for days, marveling that things 
were working out nicely after much 
mi-sery in past year.s, murmuring, 
“Everything seems to be clicking,’’ 
knocking on all nearby wood. Lath- 
rop, by the way, is perhaps the only 
Indianapolis car owner who ever con- 
temjjlated teaching philosophy. 
Thomson, a Massachuselts-lired vet- 
eran with a down-Kast twang and 
plenty of philosophy in his right foot, 
eventually won the pole at a speed of 
145.908 mph and set a one-lap rec- 
ord of 14G.5J2 mph on the way. Ills 
car is a new and very special side- 
winder built by Lujie Lesoisky of 
Los Angeles. The engine is laid over 
to the left, not the right. 

In the midst of all tlie commo- 
tion the builder of the most famous 
sidewinder of them all was pacing, 
timing, adjusting, conferring— but 
George Salih finally sent the beauti- 
fully finished, bright yellow No. 6 
back to the garage. Bryan had not 
approached a really competitive 
speed; they would try again the next 
day. Down the line, another driving 
star, I’al Flaherty, entered for the 
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INDIANAPOLIS PREVIEW ro'iliniicd 

first time since his victory and 
siibst'<iueiu accident, was having no 
better a day, despite the lucky green 
sliamrock on his helmet. 

"Sometimes it scares me.” Salih 
had said not long before, "to think of 
tlie risks I took to build this cur. I 
wa.s working as foreman of one of the 
Meyer & Drake .shops, where the 
Offy engines are built. 1 u.sed to doo- 
dle race cars on napkins, bits of 
paper, anything. Kvery time I'd doo- 
dle, the car would come out looking 
like this one. The more 1 studied tile 
.shape it was taking, the better it 
looked. Finally it became an obse.s- 
sion with me. .•\ctually, I had to lay 
the engine over to lit the shape of the 
car I wanted.” 

iHanks and Bryan, of course, 
proved the functional soundness of 
the design — lower center of gravity, 
smaller frontal area— in their victo- 
ries. ' 

■‘I’ni not a gambler in the usual 
sense of the word, but I’ll gamble on 
anything that will te.sl rny skill or 
faith," Salih will tell you. "I had 
enough confidence in myself to go 
pretty deeply into debt to build tlie 
ear. Luckily my wife went along with 
the gamble.” 

.\n old hand at Indianajiolis, hav- 


ing been chief mechanic in the Lee 
W'ullard victory in 1*J51, Salili as- 
sembled a topflight pit erew and soon 
became rennwaiefl for the split-sec- 
ond precision of his pit stops. Sloppy 
pit svork can lose the race; smart ac- 
tion during the three customary stops 
to refuel and change tire.s can win 
it. Last year Salih & Co. av4-raged 
just .‘lO seconds for each stoj) — an 
amazing jjerformance. 

S7.000 TUNE-UP 

After returning from .Monza la.st 
summer Salih decided to sliool for a 
still belter pit-stop performance. 
E\ er .since l.‘h55 heliad been dev elop- 
ing a novel air-jack system lie be- 
lieved would make it pos.«ible. This 
became part of Salih’s S7,000 “tune- 
up” for the needle-nosed car. called 
the Belond-AP .Muffler Special after 
its sponsors. Sponsors of Indianapo- 
lis cars pa.v the owners S'J,000 and up- 
ward for the publicity value: first- 
rate cars can command more than 
.?.5,0()0.i 

It was some tune-up. Working in 
a small shop adjoining his home in 
Whittier, Calif., Salih stripped the 
car. The frame was put in a furnace 
to be restressed. Paint was removed 
from body panels, plating from plate<l 
parts. -Ml engine parts except block 
and crankcase were replaced, as were 
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all other elements of the “strain line,’’ 
the parts involved in the transmi.ssion 
of motive power to the rear wheels. 
.\ll critical parts were tested for flaws. 
Tlie engine was rebuilt and tuned to 
delivc-r aliout U80 to 885 hp, 10 to 15 
hp more than last year. 

Aside from modifying the steering 
geometry and suspension, Saliti made 
only one significant change in the 
chassis, but it is a corker. This is an 
arrangement of lour slender hut stur- 
dy .steel legs, which de.scend tlirough 
the umlerjian when compressed nitro- 
gen is released into a tube at the side 
of the car. Making the usual hand 
jacks unnece.ssary, the air jack 'real- 
ly nitrogen jacki lifts the car for tire 
changing in eight-tenths of a second. 
Ever the perfectionist, Salih figures 
tlie gimmick will .save him four to 
seven precious seconds at each pit 
stop. Betienhausen's car, incidental- 
l.v, had a similar but fractionally 
slower setup. 

Ready at last to try for an unprec- 
edented third straight victory, Salih 
organized his crew — part of it to as- 
semble later, as needed— and arrived 
when the gates of the speedway 
opened .May I. 

This is the mother and father of all 
veteran crews and it exudes experi- 
ence. For Co-Mechanic Howard Gil- 
bert, one of the most gifted men at 
the Brickyard, next week’s race will 
be his 12ih ‘‘500”: his race mission is 
to change the left rear tire. For Earl 
Frenchy I Sirois his -10th ”500”: he'll 
handle the nitrogen hose and change 
the left front tire when necessarv. 
The list continues in the same vein: 
Co-sponsor Sandy Belond will be re- 
fueling his Kdh race: Chuck Blan- 
chard. an Eastern Airlines pilot, scor- 
ing his ninth: .loe Petrali, right rear 
wheel, his 19th: .foe Soslilio, right 
front, his lltli : Jack \'entura, general 
helper, his 88th. Salih will manage 
the refueling and plot race strategy. 

Tlirough the month Salih and Gil- 
bert have adjusted, readjusted and 
re-readjusted enough infinitesimal 
details on the pretty yellow car to 
give a Swiss waiciimaker the scream- 
ing meemies. 

But you must cjualify to race in 
the “SfiO.” -A.s lime ran out on the 
first weekend, George Salih ran a 
liand through his thinning, graying 
hair, thoughtfully stroked his lean, 
weathered face and then walked back 
to the garage to nibble aspirin and 
think. His twice-champion car had 
still not made the lineup, but no one 
doubted it would. end 
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HERBERT WARREN WIND continues with 
the cnncsixnHlcucc of Harry Sprague, that bare- 
ly fictional and extremely ebullient young golf 
pro. In this second series of letters to his spon- 
sor, Harry tells how he almost won at Pensa- 
cola, and what he said to Bob Jones at Augusta 


Bob Jones and I 
had a little talk. . . 


St. Petersburg. Florida 
March 18, 1959 

Mr. Amos A. Tabor 
Old Denmark Hotel 
Christiansted 
St. Croix, Virgin Islands 

Dear Mr. Tabor, 

Well, here I am back at the old 
stand, giving out dictation again, 
which your boy can afford to do again 
after my big week in the Pensacola 
Open. The steno is going to send this 
letter to the foreign address you wrote 
you are staying at. I could make some 
cracks about that address, Mr. Tabor, 
but you are my sponsor so I guess you 
know what jmu are doing, if you don't 
mind my saying so. 

That tie for second at Pensacola 
was worth over 1,000 bucks which is 
the most money old Harry Sprague 
has ever owned at one time in my 
life. Of course, you can say that I 
ought to be humiliated with myself 
for blowing a two (2) stroke lead on 
the last round, but tying for second 
place in any of these tournaments is 
no disgrace. Am I right? Thanks for 
your congratulations on that tele- 
gram. I received four (4) other tele- 
grams, including one fl) from a golf 
ball manufacturing company offering 
me a contract to sign up with and an- 
other one (1) from my girl friend from 
Phoenix, Helene Dahlborg. Helene 
said she was thrilled which I was glad 
to hear, since when a friendly blonde 
who owns a private patio still remem- 
bers a guy two (2) months later, that 
ain’t bad at all. 

I have just got sort of a funny smile 


from the steno who is taking my dic- 
tation here after dictating her that 
last sentence. Miss Ada Braxton is her 
name and she is so young compared 
to local St. Pete standards you would 
expect to find her living in some live 
place like Clearwater. There are cer- 
tainly a lot of veteran people here in 
this city. I am staying with Vickary 
and Grissom at a motel on the beach 
called The Fountain of Youth Motel, 
and all I can say is that no one there 
has apparently sat down at that foun- 
tain and ordered a drink for a very 
very long time. There is one woman 
there who is maybe sixty-one (61), 
sixty-two (62), and you never saw 
anyone queen it around like she does, 
and she gets away with it since .she is 
like a Mann Act case compared with 
the other members of the feminine 
sex at the motel. They play cards or 
they shuffle around playing shuffle 



board most of the time, which I will 
try once the tournament is over see- 
ing as how I don’t want to risk losing 
my groove now that I have finally 
latched on to it. 

I had expected you would be com- 
ing up to St. Pete and I could give you 
a blow by blow in person about how 
I blew the tournament at Pensacola, 
but as you’re not coming up, I will tell 
you all about it now. As you know, I 
was sixty-seven (67), sixty-eight (68), 


sixty-seven (67) on my first three (3) 
rounds which gave me a three (3) 
stroke lead on the field. Now the fun- 
ny thing is that I wasn’t hitting the 
ball really good. I was not flying it a 
mile off the tee. I wasn’t throwing it 
next to the pins on my approaches, 
and I wasn’t sinking too many long 
ones. “Why are you suddenly scoring 
so well?’’ I asked myself one night. 
Well, all I could figure out was that I 
just wasn’t hitting any real bad shots 
and when I hit a real good shot I 
cashed in on it. It’s ail very puzzling 
because I have hit the ball much 
sharper on many rounds when I was 
seventy-two (72), seventy-three (73). 

“Jim, I guess perhaps the secret is 
I am getting meaner,’’ I .said to Jim 
Turnesa after the presentation cere- 
monies at Pensacola. “No, Harry,” 
Jim says. “You are not getting mean- 
er, you are just getting smarter. You 
act like you've been going to night 
school.” You see, Mr. Tabor, no one 
knows why all of a sudden a guy starts 
scoring, except that this week all my 
old buddies keep ribbing me when 
they see me. “Hey, here comes a real 
putter,” they say, like I couldn’t hit 
any other shot in the bag. It’s just 
like I told you. 

But my old buddies were terrific 
last week when I needed them. Howie 
Johnson drove me out to the club to 
play the last round. Howie said there 
are cases on record where driving a 
car has hurt a hot golfer’s game, be- 
cause he is keyed up with extra adren- 
alin shots. Or something like that. 
Anyhow, he starts gripping the steer- 
ing wheel too tight and then later on 
conn'nue<l 
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eOB JONES AND I continued 

he grips his clubs too tight and loses 
it. Howie tried to relax me by talking 
about everything in the world but 
golf, which was very considerate of 
him and also of the other fellows who 
all wanted to see me hang in there. A1 
Besselink for example, asked me if I 
wanted to borrow his one (1) iron. 
“Where will I get a chance to use a 
one (1) iron on this track?” I said to 
Bessy. “You got to be prepared for 
any emergency, son,’’ Bessy said. “If 
that is the case, Bessy,’’ I said to him, 
“what I should borrow is your ad- 
dress book.” That is a famous book 
which is almost as thick as the golf 
rule book but is much more interest- 
ing to read, if you follow me. When I 
said to Bessy I wanted to borrow it, 
it showed him how loose I was. 

But I wasn’t loose at all out there 
and I must have looked it. I was play- 
ing with Al Mengert and Bob Goalby, 
and when I started the last nine (9), 
Al’s father, Pop Mengert, who is fol- 
lowing the tour, asked me on the 
twelfth (12th) hole if I wanted him 
to run across the street to the drug 
store and get me some tranquilizer 
pills. This was very nice of Pop, but 
what I needed was a set of Hogan’s 
nerves and since they don’t sell them 
at a drug store there was no need for 
anyone to make a trip. Anyhow, on 
the last nine (9), as you read in the 



papers, I went par, boge, par, par, 
boge, par, boge, boge, boge. I got so 
tight off the tee I was blockingevery- 
thing out and I was so weak on my 
approaches from the rough I was hav- 
ing to get down in two (2) from sixty 
(60) or seventy (70) feet and your 
boy just didn't have it, which is the 
frank side of it. I threw away a stroke 
here and a stroke there and I was 
lucky I didn’t throw away any more. 
I am not trying to be modest, but I 
can see where I have got to learn 
seasoning before I can be a winner, be- 
cause you have got to have first-class 
management and no one was keeping 
the store for me at Pensacola. 

I mentioned this in my speech at 
the presentation ceremonies which 
got me a big hand. I wasn't Bob Hope 


out there at the mike but ^ kept my 
head and remembered to thank the 
greenskeeper. I also said I was ready 
to challenge Sam Snead on All-Star 
Golf, because I had detected a loop in 
his back swing and wanted to get at 
old Sam before he got well again. You 
got to be light like this when you talk 
into a mike, so if you ever have to 
address anybody at a convention, Mr. 
Tabor, take this tip from me and be 
sure to yak it up like a real pro. 

Yours golfingly, 
Harry Sprague 
Ass’t Pro, Otter Lake, C.C. 


April 5 1959 


Mr. Amos A Tabor 
“Dunhookin” 

Red Snapper Isles 
Florida 

Dear Mr Tabor 

I see by your stationairy that you 
are back in your house in Florida. So 
you were looking over a piece of land 
in that Carribbene iland for building 
a new golf course eh? Yes sir the royal 
and ainshun game is pushing out all 
over and I would describe to you 
more about this exsept as you see I 
am writing this in my own writing 
down in Augusta and want to make 
this short and sweet because I am 
still tired from walking the course 
this afternoon on the finishing round 
which is much harder to do when you 
are not playing. 

I asked around here all week if 
there were any stenos avaleble but 
nothing doing. You have got to ex- 
spect things like this in Georgia which 
is sort of an indivijil state. Everybody 
in Georgia knows we circiut pros are 
in the state for only one week of the 
year for the Masters but everyone 
acts like you were a native living in 
the next towns ship all year round. 
For a sample if you are driving up 
from Florida and you fill up on gas 
at a little chillydipping station 20 
miles from nowhere in a swamp still 
the attendent says to you “Hurry on 
back you all.” For another sarnple I 
just payed my motel bill a few min- 
utes ago cause we push off for Greens- 
boro early tomorrow. I reserved a 
room here for next year thinking I 
might get into the Masters and hous- 
ing conditions here is a real problem. 
“Okay Mr. Sprague” the clerk says. 
“We have your reservation for next 
April. Now hurry on back you hear?” 


Well I suppose you shouldent knock 
people for going after business. 

This reminds me Mr. Tabor I hope 
you are thinking about namely mak- 
ing me a head pro at Otter Lake along 
with Mercer Tolly. I don’t want Mer- 
cers job you know that but what 
would be Wrong if we were co-pros — 
just like two players who are tied for 
the top are co-leaders or two girls who 
go to the same college are co-eds. I 
know I took the gas at Pensacola but 
Jim Gaquin the press fellow with the 
PGA who keeps all the satisticks tells 
me I am the first asst pro from a 
Mich club to win more than $1,000 in 
a turnament played in a state with 
a port on the gulf of Mesico— so may- 
be he has a point there and I am ready 
to move up to co-pro at Otter Lake. 






My tie for second at Pensacola sure 
boosted my stork. Two club mana- 
factures and one ball manafacture 
approached me here at Augusta about 
going on there junior advise staffs. I 
told them thanks but it was my pol- 
icy to talk with you before doing any- 
thing evolving finances and money 
matters. With golf pushing out all 
over I was wondring why you and I 
maybe couldent start being ball man- 
afactures ourselfs. Parently all you 
need is a new kind of liqwid center 
to put the ball acrosst and there are 
lots of liqwids that might be tree- 
mendous and have never been tried 
out— like Lestoil. Give this some of 
your best thought Mr. Tabor. 

My two old buddies Pete Grissom 
and Albie Vickary and me have been 
staying together at a new motel out- 
side Augusta called Joel Chandler 
Harris Motor Court which the bro- 
shure says is named after a suthin 
(spelling?) fellow who wrote about 
anamils. Pete got in the Masters 
cause he was a quarter finallist in the 
PGA at Philly last summer so Albie 
and I walked around with him to keep 
him company since either of us wasnt 
playing. On the second day when 
Pete was paired with Billy Joe Patton 
Bob Jones came over to watch them 
a while and we had a little talk to- 
gether. “Harry we are looking for- 
ward to seeing you play in this tour- 
ney very soon” Bob says to me. “Ev- 
eryone tells me you are one of the 
most improved golfers on the tour. 

eo/ilinued 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fi v! 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made In America 
— the astonishing DISTANCE DOT — new from core to cover! 


The new distan-c k dot leaves the club 
head like a rille shot, delivers the sweetest 
“click” in golf. Most imjiortanl. you’ll find 
your drives Hying 10 to L") yards further - 
10 to 15 yards nearer the ireen! 

Kvery detail of this golf ball is ?/(■«■— and 
better! Core, winding, cover and finish. And. 
never before have such exacting standards of 


golf ball manufacturing been so rigidly main- 
tained. The result; the longest, truest, whit- 
est golf ball in history! 

Next lime you've got a golf game coming 
up. look for the package witli the words 
"NKW DISTANCK DOT” on the cellophane 
wra]>pcr, Sold at pro shops only. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed, of course! 


^ALdiimC 

sets tfte pace In sports 
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SOB JONES AND I eonIhiucJ 


How do you think the course is play- 
ing?” Bob Jones has one of those 
thick suthin acsense you couldent cut 
with a wedge and he speaks so slow in 
a drawl it gives you plenty of time to 
think of an answer. “Bob” I told him 
“Im out here studdying the course 
right now cause I intend to play here 
next year. Thats why Im writing 
notes in this here notebook now. I am 
not out here just counting the zailyers 
and the other pretty flowers tho I 
like agraculture as well as anyone.” 
Bob got a great kick out of that and 
we would have talked more exsept 
that just then Patton hit a shot out 



of some woods and we all had to rush 
to take cover cause it came smoking 
out of those zailyer bushes hooking 
right for us. This Billy Joe can really 
play but you got to be on your toes 
all the lime when you are watching 
him cause you think hes going to play 
a safety shot out of the jungle like a 
sane man and boom hes banging right 
for the stick. He isnt near as wild as 
they tell you but every so often he 
hits the longest hooks or slices you 
have ever seen and disperes into parts 
of the forest no man has probly ever 
been to before. I would not be sur- 
prised if one day after one of these 
trips of his into the jungle he is going 
to come back to the fairway leading 
Dorthy Lamour by the hand. Get it? 

Well you saw the terrific finish Art 
Wall put on on TV this afternoon so 
theres no need me telling you about 
it. “What did he do right that I 
didnt do at Pensacola?” I asked my- 
self. “Simple Harry” I answered. “He 
kept releesing it.” So thats what Im 
going to continue to work on cause I 
am not out here for laughs but to 
make myself a golfer of top calabruh 
— t-o-p-s. 

Yours golfingly 

Harry Sprague 
Ass't Pro, Otter Lake C.C. 

P.S. And if Lestoil doesent make a 
good liqwid center how about one of 
those marteenees you mix. They sure 
send you and Mrs. Tabor flying so 
they ouhgt to be good for plenty of 
distance. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
April 28, 1959 

Mr. Amos A. Tabor 
Otter Lake Country Club 
Otter Lake, Michigan 

Dear Mr. Tabor, 

Miss Connie Stallman who is tak- 
ing this dictation here in Fort Worth, 
where your boy was invited to play 
in the Colonial, tells me she has been 
a resident of the city since the Mc- 
Kinley administration. I thoughtshe 
was joking since she looks so young, 
but apparently we had a president by 
the name of McKinley. Well, I told 
her, McKinley is one Scotch fellow 
who came over to this country who 
wasn’t a golf pro, so no wonder some 
of us have never heard of him. It 
figures. 

This is a funny place, Fort Worth. 
Everybody here is supposed to be rich 
but downtown it doesn’t look much 
different than Micawba, Mass., except 
that there is more of Fort Worth, 
which is natural, I guess, because it 
is a bigger city. I was thinking of 
buying one of those ten-gallon hats 
like a lot of the native people here 
wear, but Lucy Ann Umpey wouldn’t 
let me because she said what is the 
point of going out with a golf pro if 
he doesn’t look like one, which makes 
sense when you think about it. This 
Lucy Ann is a terrific-looking redhead 
whom I met at a party they threw 
at somebody’s estate on the skirts of 
the city for us players. She is a sort 
of a mixed up young girl, cause she is 
attending a college in the East called 
Serralawns which her father wants 
her to do but she is taking courses in 
psychology which he is against since 
he says it is hard enough to just live 
with people when you don’t under- 
stand them. 

Lucy Ann was telling me all this 
last night when we drove over to her 
estate after the party for three or four 
nightcaps. Her old man has one of 
those layouts you see only in maga- 
zines about Texas. They even got 
electric carts to take you around Mr. 
Umpey's private putting green. This 
golf profession is certainly an educa- 
tion, I told Lucy Ann. No where else 
could a fellow get a chance to meet 
such a cross-section of rich people. I 
leveled with her and told her I was 
still corresponding with Helene and 
was thinking of getting engaged may- 
be next winter when the tour moves 
through Phoenix again, if we find we 
are still hitting it off. I also told her 


that you told me to lay off the dames 
and too much social life, but she said, 
“Our relationship is not social. I am 
writing my paper this semester on 
the decay of American family life and 
you are simply helping me.” Anyhow 
Lucy Ann insisted on doing my laun- 
dry for me and getting my clothes 
pressed up for the tournament, and 
today she is going to pick me up in 
her Bentley auto as soon as I finish 
dictating this letter. 

This Colonial Open starts tomor- 
row and already the officials like Mr. 
Umpey are running around in their 
Scotch blazers and talking about pin 
positions and repairing ball marks. 
My game is pretty sharp and I had 
better watch out for myself, since 
they are proud of their local golfers 
like Ben Hogan and Byron Nelson 
here and would like to see them win, 
and if not them, some other Texas 
boy. So I will not be shooting to win 
but just to get in the money. This 
may be hard, keeping from moving 
out in front, cause the track is tight 
and long and it favors precision play- 
ers like Ben and me. I may have to 
three-putt a few greens, I guess. 

I see by your stationery that you 
are back again at Otter Lake and get- 
ting things ready for the new season. 
I will be heading up to join you just 
as soon as this tournament is over 
and I pick up my prize money check. 
I really appreciate your upping me 
from assistant pro to playing pro, and 
seeing this in real letters on the new 
Otter Lake stationery is one of the 
greatest kicks I’ve ever had since I 
led the Micawba High basketball team 
to that victory over Whitman in the 
overtime and won that game with 
that hook shot from the corner the 
coach said after- 
wards that I 
shouldn’t have 
taken but was 
glad I did. 1 will 
, _ let the rest go un- 

I ! h ^ 

' / week because 

I Lucy Ann is out- 

side in her Bent- 
ley auto waiting 
for me with my laundry, and she is 
honking that horn so loud you would 
never think she is attending college in 
the East. It is lucky I have matured 
this year, like you say, or else I would 
probably be getting sore at her. 

n/s- 

Yours very truly, 
Harry L. Sprague 
Playing Professional, Otter Lake C.C. 
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Pholograph by Robert C. McCormick 



Chafing-dish suppers become glorious occasions 

with Hiram Walkers CORDIALS 






A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


Simple die meal, fi iendly the guests, casual the 
mood. And then, suddenly, a note of excitement 
quickens ilic pace as host or hostess catches all 
eyes with a jewel-bright bottle of Cordials by 
Hiram Walker. 

It may be just one bottle, like this tastc-tiiigling 
Creme de Menihe, or an assorted trayliil. The 
label proclaims your good judgment with the 
words, '‘Hiram Walker's.” No strain on the 
bmiget, either. 

HIRAM WALKER'S 

CORBIilLS 


Creme de Cacao. Apricot Liqueur, Creme de Menthe, Orange Curacao, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; 
Triple Sec, Kummel, 80 proof • Hiram Walker and Sons, Inc. Peoria. Illinois 




HIGH IN A TREE IN AFRICA. U.S. POLE VAULTER DON BRAGG MAKES LIKE TARZAN 


BABOMA GHANA 


Don Bragg who has vaulted 
higher than anyone indoors 
can swing through the trees 

by TEX MAULE 

N ut long ago, an automobile 
pulled into tlie side of the road 
on the bank of the Volta River in 
Ghana. Africa, and a large, muscular 
type, dressed simply in a colorful Tahi- 
tian pareu, stepped out. He surveyed 
the jungle prinie\al and said, ‘'Gh. 
isn't this fabulous. Daddy!” He then 
let go a Tarzan yell which sent the 
various animals which inhaliit the Af- 
rican jungle scurrying for cover and 
swarmed nimbly up a 60-foot vine 
into the top of one of the forest gi- 
ants. For the next hour or so Don 
Bragg swung joyfully from limb to 
limb in the African jungle, occasional- 
ly loosing another Tarzan yell and do- 
ing inestimable harm to the nervous 


systems of whatever of Tarzan’s nat- 
ural enemies happened to be in ear- 
shot. When finally he returned to 
earth, sweaty and hoarse but happy, 
he had realized one of two ambitions 
which have animated him since he wa.s 
a 10-year-old at home in I’enns Grove, 
N.J.. 14 years ago. It was then that 
he fell under the spell of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs’ fictional character and de- 
cided he wanted most in tlie world to 
1) swing through the trees of the Af- 
rican jungle and 2' play Tarzan in 
the movie acnos which has been going 
on interminably since some time be- 
fore the ’20s. Xow that Bragg has ac- 
complished the first of his missions in 
life, it seems rather likely that he will 
polish off the second, too, sometime 
after the 1960 Olympic Games. 

Although Bragg spends most of his 
time practicing and working out for 
the pole vault, it is doulitful that he 
will have any trouble mastering what- 
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Perfect... 



FOR FATHER'S DAY 

Six pro-t*$>*d and approv«d Skylin* golf 
ball*, ph* a dock of boowfiful goH>K«n« 
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SABOMA GHANA continued 



Sighted at sea: Catalina’s new "Malolo* Mariner”— the jacket that's 
right for the wind and light for the sun. And the matching trunks 
are really fit for the swim! Both In six of Rlegel's new seafaring 
colors. The jacket $6.95. The trunks $5.95. 


The Seafaring Man 


ever forensic ability is required by 
the movie role of Tarzan. “I have a 
pretty original Tarzan call,” he said 
the other day. ‘‘and I think I can 
play 'i’arzan better than anyone in 
the world.” “He jolly well can,” said 
Parry O’Brien, the Olympic shotput 
champion who accompanied Bragg to 
Africa. “And he’ll crack if he doesn’t 
succeed.” 

i^ragg, who has traveled over a 
good deal of the globe demonstrating 
his ability as a pole vaulter, has one 
more attribute which should make his 
bid for a Tarzan role good. When he 
vaulted at an indoor meet in ParLs 
not long ago, he registered on the im- 
pressionable French as a sort of male 
equivalent to Brigitte Bardot. The 
next day Pariti-Prcnsc, in an eight-col- 
umn banner, said: ‘‘An ‘Oh!’ of stu- 
por: Bragg had just taken off his 
jacket.” Said the Parh Journal: ‘‘The 
handsomest arms in tlie world.” Said 
Bragg: “It was wonderful. And I 
think we helped intere.sl in track in 
France, too.” At any rate, Bragg 
proved his sex appeal conclusively. 

OTHER AMBITIONS 

However, before he makes a real 
a.ssault on Hollywood, Bragg has a 
couple of other amlntions. He would 
like to pole-vault 16 feet, and he 
would like to compete for the U.S. in 
the 1960 Olympics. A leg injury kept 
him off the 19.36 team, although he 
cleared M feet 8'j inches on his last 
attempt in the Olympic trials after a 
shot of novocain eased the pain in 
his injured leg. A high wind blew his 
pole into the standard after Bragg 
had completed the jump, knocking 
off the crossl)ar. and tiie jump was 
ruled no good. Since then Bragg has 
done 1.3 feet 9'i inches i.src pages 44- 
4.3) and has l)een consistent all of this 
season at 1.3 feet or higher. 

“.My mental attitude has im- 
proved.” he explains. “And I have 
more time for practice, and I follow 
a more regular routine since I went 
into service.” Bragg is a private first 
class in the Army, stationed at F'ort 
Dix. He is in special services and ex- 
pects to teach classes in physical 
training when lie finishes competing 
in tile U.S. -Russia and Pan- 

American track meets. 

Bragg is a big man for the pole 
vault. He stands 6 feet 8, weighs from 
198 to 213 pounds, although the light- 
er weight is better for competition. 

eoutinurd 
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If you, too, are part of the huddled 
luartiiii masses 
yearning to he Ixee, 
lift up your heart, 
lower your e^^es, 
and drink in 
the magie 
formula made 
for you . . . 



the Gimlet 

Serve over ice in either an old fashioned or cocktail glass. Only Rose's— avail- 
able at food stores, package stores and restaurants— makes the perfect Gimlet. 



IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 


BABOMA GHANA fonlinued 

'Tve got to watch it," he .says, seri- 
ously. “When it goes up, I eat one or 
two meals a day until I gel l)ack 
down. Lots o( protein. Beefsteaks, 
things like that." 

Don began preparing for his desti- 
ny when he was a young.ster in New 
Jersey. He set up a complicated series 
of ropes and platforms in the woods 
by his home and practiced swinging 
along a (iOO-foot course every day. 
The police, understandably afraid 
that other youngsters not so well 
e<tuippe<l for the Tarzan role might 
come lo grief on the course, tore it 
down twice, but Don doggedly re- 
paired his outdoor gym and returned 
lo his practice as Tarzan. As a result, 
he built tremendous arm, chest and 
back muscles which stood him in good 
stea<l when he began pole-vaulting. 

"The pole vault re(iuires every- 
thing." he says. "A powerful upper 
bo<ly to take the shock of the pull- 
up. tremendous arm strength for the 
handstand you need at the top of the 
vault, good speed and good legs for 
the approach.” All of those physi- 
cal attributes, Bragg has in generous 
measure. The Africans who trailed cu- 
riously along on his excursion into the 
jungle called him wonderingly, “Ba- 
boma Ghana," which Bragg says 
means “big trouble.” Ho is an im- 
press?ive sight when he stands at the 
head of the vault runway, shaking 
his hands gently', the pole resting on 
his shoulder, his eyes fixed hypnot- 
ically on the crossbar of the vault 
standard. He has, in the past, been 
considered short-tempered and rude 
because heconcentrates so thoroughly 
on the task at hand that he is bru.sque 
with oHicials, competitors, sportswrit- 
ers or photographers who try to lireak 
in on that concentration, .\ctually, 
away from the heat of competition, 
he is a cheerful, pleasant man, anxious 
to please. Me is handsome enough to 
play Tarzan and personable enough, 
too, and, from his physique, he would 
be at least two to one against a medi- 
um-sized lion and maybe three to one 
against a small one. 

He returned from the :32-day tour 
of .\frica somewhat leg-weary from 
putting on vault exhibitions as often 
as twice a day and, paradoxically, 
some six pounds overweight. He in- 
tends to cut down the weight by his 
Spartan diet and take care of the leg 
weariness by generous helpings of 
sleep and rest. 

He has, for the time being, put 


aside his ambitions to play Tarzan 
in the movies. “The AAU doesn’t like 
my talking about it,” he says. “And 
I’ve got other thing.s to do. To be 
a great champion, you have to live, 
eat and breathe your sport, and that’s 
what I do with pole-vaulting. I hope 
some da.v to reach 16 feet. Frankly, 
with present equipment, I doubt that 
anyone will ever go any higher than 
that. I believe that I can do Id feet 
if everything is right — the pole, the 
runway, the weather, me. I've been 
using one pole for a long time now 
and trying to break in a couple of 
others. The old pole has just the right 
amount of bend for me. It snaps out 
just fast enough. The two new ones 
recover too quickly, but they'll be all 
right when I get them broken in.” 

Bragg prepares for a meet by doing 
push-ups, climbing ropes and running. 
He vaults only once a week and that 
just to polish his technique. “The 
hardest part of the vault is the pull- 
up just as you start your swing,” he 
says. “You have to release a final, tre- 
mendous burst of energy all at once.” 

PERFECT TECHNIQUE 

When he did 15 feet O' J at Philadel- 
phia, Bragg’.s technique was nearly 
perfect. “I felt very good,” he said. 
“The vault was just right except that 
I think my steps were a little off com- 
ing down the runway so that I took 
off too close to the pit. When f stand 
at the head of the runway, concen- 
trating, I say to myself, ‘Don, blast 
down this runway. All your strength 
into one effort.’ I did that night.” 

Bragg may be the first man to clear 
1 fi feet. He came within a deep breath 
of his thick chest of going over world- 
record heights time and again before 
he made the 15-9 at Philadelphia, 
and his body arched well over the bar 
on that jump. He often lips the bar 
off the standard as hestart-s his drop, 
with his chest. 

"I’d like to break the outdoor rec- 
ord this season,” he says. "The way I 
feel now, if it doesn’t come in the ne.xt 
month or so. I'll never get it.” 

Regardless of that. Bragg seems 
likely to achieve his real ambition. 
Never in the history of movie Tarzans 
has there been one so completely ded- 
icated to the role or so thoroughly 
prepared for it. As soon as Donald 
George Bragg learns to say, with the 
proper dramatic impact, “Me Tar- 
zan, you Jane,” he'll be completely 
ready. It shouldn’t be hard. After all, 
Tarzan was raised by apes, and he 
learned it. end 
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New fiber keeps slacks "just-pressed". ..and Esq uire Sportswear has it! 


Ask Julius Boros what’s lou^ihest on his trousers. He’ll say 
heat and travel. Yet look at his Esquire “Travelon” slacks. 
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FOOD / Charlotte Adams 


To the trout fisherman 


Here is some expert advice on the care and 
cooking of trout from stream to dinner plate 

T hk woods aro fragrant witii the blossoms of May, 
and there is exhilaration in the clean taste of the 
morning air. The angler shown on the opposite page, 
working upriver with the good tug of the cold stream 
against his waders and a thrill of expectancy in each 
cast, is enjoying one of the most delightful experiences 
known to the sportsman. If his fishing skill is rewarded 
and he brings trout to his creel, this angler — and per- 
haps other members of his family, too— can expect soon 
to enjoy one of the most delightful dishes known to 
any epicure. 

How should freshly caught trout be handled to insure 
that the fish are at their best for the table? First of all, 
they should be dressed as soon a.s possible after being 
pulled out of the water. Then the most perfect answer 
to the gourmet’s prayer is to cook and eat them at once. 
But you carj’t always <lo that, and therefore it is e.x- 
ceedingly important for the fisherman to know about 
the preservation of trout. Whether you’re going to take 
them home to eat for dinner or next day’s breakfast 
or to package and freeze for out-of-season treats, you 
must take special care of them until they reach the re- 
frigerator or the freezer. 

How to preserve trout 

After the trout has been eviscerated, wash the fish if 
there is pure well or spring water available. But not oth- 
erwise: the water in lakes and streams is likely to contain 
bacteria which will cause faster spoilage than would lake 
place if the fish were not <lressed. 

If you’re not going to cook the fish right away, rub 
salt on the flesh and dust it over the outside skin (1 ta- 
blespoon salt to ?4 pound <(f trout). Wrap each trout 
separately in fresh clean leaves or several thicknesses of 
paper. Store in the coolest place available. You may put 
the trout into a basket or box covered with several layers 
of burlap, which you should keep moist. The evapora- 
tion has a cooling effect. It is also possible to keep fish 
buried loosely in cool earth. Fish treated in these ways 
will keep 1^4 hours. They need only to be thoroughly 
rinsed to be rea<ly for cooking or freezing. 

If trout are to be kept longer than 24 hours in the 
raw, dressed stale, they should be well rubbed with salt 
and packed with as much salt as will cling to them. Do 
not wrap more than a pound of fish in any one package, 
and dress the trout so that no piece is more than an inch 

FRAMED IN BLOSSOMS (if mountain laurel and rhododendron, 
Bruce Whaley of Gatlinburg, Tenn. fishes for rainbows on Lit- 
tle Pigeon River in Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 


thick. Fish preserved with lots of salt should keep about 
10 days and must be soaked in two or more changes of 
fre.sh water for about four hours before they are ready 
to cook. I suggest that you do not freeze trout which 
_ have been kept this long, .^nd unless no other means of 
preservation is possible, I do not recommend this method 
—one which is not likely to produce the most tasty 
cooked dish. 

Freecing the catch 

If you’re going to freeze any part of your catch, rinse 
them as suggested above in the24-hour treatment. Pack- 
age small trout whole. Very large ones may be cut into 
several pieces for freezing. Package in whatever is your 
choice of freezer packaging material, hut be sure that 
it is intended for the freezer. Plastic-film bags are excel- 
lent for this purpose. Just be sure you get all the air out 
before you twist the end and secure it with a rubber 
band to seal it. Aluminum freezer foil, well sealed, is 
also good. Be sure to label each package, telling what 
the contents are and the date on which you froze them. 
Trout, like any other food, must be frozen at 0® or low- 
er— and held at like temperature. This means they must 
be tjuick-frozen in a freezer. They must be placed in 
direct contact with the freezing surface to accomplish 
the job with sufficient rapidity. After they are frozen 
lliey may be piled or racked in any way you find most 
convenient for freezer storage. Do not '‘freeze’’ trout in 
the freezing compartment of your refrigerator. It is not 
ecjuippetl for fast freezing or for the maintenance of a 
steady temperature. Any food thus treated should be 
eaten within a few days.) Trout properly frozen should 
be stored in the freezer not more than four to six months. 
Defrost them before cooking, because if you cook them 
from the frozen state you will almost inevitably have to 
overcook them. However, cook them as soon as they’re 
defrosted. Don't leave them around at room temperature 
beyond that point, as spoilage will he rapid. 

Cooking trout at th« campsite 

A simple and delectable way to cook trout over the 
campfire is to salt and pepper them and sprinkle them 
with lemon juice (one of those plastic "lemons” shouhl 
be in the fisherman’s knapsack). Xow impale the trout 
on a forked slick. Keep turning over the fire utitil done, 
which is ascertained by the fact that the bones inside 
the chest cavity stick out from the meat. 

Anotherwonderful outdoor cookery metliod for trout is 
to wrap them in ferns as soon as they’re cleaned. Now 
pack each fern-clad trout in mud a half to one inch 
thick. Have a good bed of glowing coals ready and make 
a pit in the center of it. Lay the mud-wrapped fish in 
the pit and cover with coals. They will be cooked— and 
utterly delectable— in 45 minutes to an hour and the 
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dried mud will crack off ea.sily. ,Sea- 
sonitiK? They practically don’t need 
any, l)ut you may add salt, |)epper 
and lemon juice if you like. 

If you have caught your trout out 
of iry water, cut them into .‘I-inch 
lengths. Get a skillet very hot. pour 
in several table-spoon.s of cooking oil, 
put in the fish and cook until crisp on 
the outside and done through. Salt 
anti peppier them after cooking. Magic 
is accompli.sheri by the juxtaposition 
of ice-cold fish and the piping-hot 
skillet. 

Cooking trout at home 

There are those who would do noth- 
ing to a trout in the cooking except to 
season it and saute in butter. l)acon 
fat, or a combination of olive oil and 
butter. While I approve such dedica- 
tion to simp)licity, I should like to 
point out that if you flour it lightly 
you will gel a crisper skin, and no 
other interruptive flavor of any kind. 
As for jne, I like to roll it in yellow 
oornmeal, for the same crisping and 
for a tiny, delicate added flavor. De- 
pending u|)on their size, trout should 
be sauteed 2 to .') minutes on each 
side to be done pierfectly. Decorate 
the cooked fish with parsley and lem- 
on wedges. If served for breakfast, 
grits accompany them very well. 

For a big fish 

If you catch a big trout, like a steel- 
head, get hold of a salmon cooker if 
you don’t own one. Lay the fish in 
it and pour in enough hot water to 
cover. Bring to the boil and boil one 
minute. Take the cooker off the range 
and leave the fish in it until the wa- 
ter is cool. Chill the fish and serve 
with homemade mayonnaise. A mag- 
nificent summer dish. 

Howeveryoucook trout, as with any 
other fish the cardinal rule is never 
overcook it. Remember, the Japane.se 
cat fish raw. You may not want to do 
that, but if you cook it too much you 
will just dry it up), which is at least 
equally undesirable. If you're com- 
pletely uncertain whether your trout 
is done or not, separate the fiesh a lit- 
tle with a fork in the meatiest part. 
If the meat is white the fish is done. 
If it’s slightly pink nearest the bone 
and .somewhat transparent in appear- 
ance, more cooking is needed. When 
you become sufficiently expert, you 
will know by instinct when it's done 
an<l not have to make even one break 
in the skin. 


END 



Frank Gifford, cool member oi the Janfzen International Sports Club, in the Bahamas; photoiraphed by Tom Kelley. 


Forthright advice on keeping cool and collected 


Might as well face it. this keeping collected is really 
not our province. Who wants to be collected? Collected 
by whom? Our sportswear is designed to make a 
co//ec^or out of sportsmen. 

Keeping cool, though: ah, there we shine, for our 
sportswear is designed specifically with hot tempera- 
tures in mind. The terry-lined jacket and the trunks 
are of matching striped chambray, a superb fabric 
that does not lose its looks even if you wash it every 
day all summer. 


It possibly is not necessary to point out the two 
pockets, the metal buttons, the Italian collar, and the 
trim tailoring, the coin pocket, and the two-button 
extension waistband However, we want you to know 
that these are the visible advantages waiting for you; 
the invisible ones that assure you peace of mind and 
coolness of body are discoveries that you must make 
yourself, when you stand there in your Jantzen, cool 
and collecting. The jacket is $10.95, in small to extra 
large: the trunks are $5.95, 28 to 40. 



sportswear for sportsmen 


JanUen Inc., Portland 8, Orcrfon 
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&OATING /James Murraij 


Sailors' 

jamboree 



The biggest ocean race of them 
all ends in a fiesta for everyone 

T ub Ensenada is like no other 
ocean race in the world. For one 
thing, ft is a yachting jamboree; 'JIS 
boats of all classes— more than in 
any other ocean race going— partici- 
pated in last week’s 140-mile down- 
wind slide from California’s Newport 
Beach to the resort town of Ensenada 
in Mexico. For another thing, it has 
a gay, earni%’al atmosphere in which 
sailors dress in outlandish costumes, 
and wives and kiddies go along for 
the ride— figuratively speaking— by 
driving down on the shore road. Fi- 
nally, the goal of the whole affair is, 
more often than not, the beery, clam- 
scented old clapboard saloon called 
Ilussong's, where the losers are ex- 
pected to stand the winners drinks 
—a painless process, as the picture 
above shows. 

Usually the wind stands fair to 
Hussong’s, but this year it was per- 
verse on race day. Aboard I.ark, a 
graceful, blue-hulled 46-foot I’CC 
sloop, Skipper Paul G. Holmes, an 
electronics engineer, was downright 
exultant at the unaccustomed head- 
on direction of the wind. “The wind's 
on our nose.” he chortled. ‘‘This is 
one race that’s not going to be won 
by those old tubs booming down in 
a gale.” 

At the starting gun Lark began 
its zigaag beat to weather, trying to 
slip through the cordon of wind like 
a shifty halfback starting an end run 
and cutting hack through tackle at 
the precise moment. The Kenyon 
showed five knots, but most of it was 
parallel to the true line of scrimmage. 
As the afternoon wore on, the wind 
slackened and the crew anxiously 
scanned the sky for any weather 
change. The 66-foot sloop Sam Sanij 
lay abeam. ‘‘There’s not enough 


breeze for those big fellows,” ex- 
plained Crewman .Jerry .\ndrews. 

As night fell, the entire tleet seemed 
to be bobbing on the water like 
cork.s. ‘‘We’re .slatting," exclaimed 
Helmsman Chip Cleary in dismay. 

Lark had manfully beat it.s way 
to the lights of San Diego by mid- 
night, but there it lay. It turned a 
complete circle at one j)oint. 

By morning iMrk, and with her 
the whole race, was .still becalmed, 
wallowing in a sea that looked like 
nothing so much as a monstrous vat 
of warm grea.se. 

WIND AT LAST 

Shortly before noon, another PCC 
off the port bow broke out a biue- 
red-and-white spinnaker. Lark’s 
crew watched anxiously. It filled. 

Without a word Lark’s crew 
hustled forwartl and began hoisting 
its own. It filled. The wind was light 
but favoring. Lark began to crawl 
ahead, and a.s the afternoon moved 
on, its %-elocity increased. Pretty soon 
it was— finally— the downwind race 
it was meant to he. 

As the boats picked uj) speed, the 
other PCC — which turned out to be 
Cuinunclu' — and Lark bt*gan a pri- 
vate nine-lu)ur boat-for-boat duel. 
Having taken ‘H hours to negotiate 
the first half of the race, they made 
the last half in less than eight. The 
sun hat! set and the afternoon wind 
was still fair as Lark swept by the 
Ensenada breakwater between the 
Todos Santos light and the mainland 
at an exhilarating eight knots. Spirits 
lifted with the boat. ‘‘That Kenyon’s 
slow!” shouted the captain. ‘‘Look at 
that wake! We’re doing nine.” Below 
decks Cleary rummaged through the 
food locker. “Isn’t there any apple pie 
to go with this cheese?” he screamed. 
“What is iliis— a hell ship?” .M that 
point, a few hundred yards from the 
committee boat. Lark hit a wind 


pocket and died. She fmislied second 
to ('oiiin)irlie in the PCC class. 

The first to finish ill9 hours, 
minutes, 51 seconds) was Financier 
Howard Ahmanson’s mighty oS-foot 
sloop Sirius. But on corrected time, 
for the second year in a row, the win- 
ner was San Diegan Ashley Bown’s 
40-foot cutter CnroMsd. What (\i- 
ruiisel ha<l done was slip ahead of 
the fleet rounding San Diego’s Point 
Loma in the worst of the calm l>y 
stjueezing dangerously close to shore 
and picking up an infinitesimal land 
breeze. Carou.'ip! had taken two hours 
to clear i’oint Loma wliile the off- 
shore boats took 12. 

Ashore, Ensenada was a combina- 
tion Mardi Gras and fraternity liell 
week. The population was swelled by 
4,000 water-and-road-arrived south- 
ern Californians, who made their way 
through the stores and curio shops, 
loading up with handcrafted souve- 
nirs. They nearly swamped Hussong’s, 
crammed the excellent restaurants 
and filled tlie dance floors. 

On Saturday afternoon the trophy 
presentation coincided with a civic 
barbecue in which the visitors grate- 
fully sipped the wine of the land, te- 
quila. and its Martini eciuivalent, the 
Margarita 'tetiuila, Cointreau, lime 
juice I . Tliey nibbled at beans, lorlillait 
and chunks of meat that had been 
barbecued overnight in open pits, 
and they dodged the reckless Mexi- 
can horsemen who dashed excitedly 
through the crowd like a posse of Zor- 
ros. They sang songs, toasted the 
race, made their room reservations 
for next year and finally wended 
their way northward— either power- 
ing through the chop in their sleek 
racing vessels by sea or tacking 
through the mountains in their duf- 
fel-packed sedans. Each .skipper was 
sure of two things: next year the 
winds will be fair, and victory will 
be his. end 
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Stan Musial is a member of Rawlings Baseball Advisory Staff 

"SIX FINGERS... WHY?" 


OF COURSE, THAT SIXTH ONE ISN’T 
REALLY A FINGER. It’s a completely new concept 
in glove construction — the surest ball trap v 

ever developed. 

Rawlings glove designers have com 
bined trap and “Deep Well” pocket into 
one continuous catching area in the great 
new TRAP-EZE gloves. Result? A larger, ^ 
more active pocket. 

And that’s just one of the revolutionary 
new features of the TRAP-EZE gloves. 


THE ALL NEW TRAP-EZE GLOVE by 




There’s a new slim wrist for better glove control, and 
new U-shaped heel lacings that take that ramrod 
feeling out of the palm. 

^ It all adds up to a glove that’s lighter, 
C' perfectly balanced and completely flex- 
ibie, a glove that fields better, feels 
^ better. Try a Trap-eze yourself. . . the 
^ first really new glove in 40 years . . . 

FOR THE SUREST FIELDING 
SINCE BASEBALL BEGAN 


The Finest In The Field! 


St. Louis • New York • Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 
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HORSE racing / Whitncif Totver 



\ STIDY OF THK CIASStCS 
)>y r;iinrii artist Sanihrre has rRsull>s{ in 

twHvi' Tull color iMirlrnils of nrisloi-ralA from 
thr colHm of mot'irin^ DurM-nheri;, 
Itiieiitli. llis|)an<>-Sui/it a(i<l nthrrs in 
nuthrntic sclliiim of thr lAcnliPB and thirl irx. 
Set of twelve 10' X 12' [irinls on line nrl |ii«|MT 
$lfl tit) or net of six for $3 rolorrul hrrM-hurc 
(HI theae and other mutorinic items 
sent on request. 

L I AUTO MUSKUM 
30 MUSEUM SO . SOUTIIAMI'TON N Y. 



FOOTED COMFORT 

cnMt (leoble, 


imous ' 




coolett on 
decit. _ 
court, campus] 

SPERRY Vj 
TOP-SIDER^ 

17 Robber Ave , Naufalucit. Cl. 



8 YEARS OLD 

97 Proof • Schieffelin: & Co., N. Y. 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
•4 who carry 

' ■ FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


STEEL POWER CENTER 





GOLF BALL 

"INCREASES 

disfanee! 

REDUCES 

hooks and 
slices!" 

Jimmy Demaret 

Master's Champion ' V* ' 

3 TIMES 

SOLD ONLY IN PRO SHOPS 
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Reggie’s return 


Silky Sullivan's trainer 
comes back to the East and 
captures the Preakness 

T hkre may have been more star- 
tling upsets than the one provided 
hyMrs.HaliiiaBraunstein’s Royal Or- 
bit in last week’s 8*^rd Preakness. but 
seldom has tliere been a more senti- 
mentally popular one. Exactly a year 
ago bis trainer, roly-poly, jovial Reg- 
gie Cornell, showed up at the old 
Pimlico course with the greatest at- 
traction out of California since the 
discovery of the gold nugget. His 
name was Silky Sullivan, and while 
Silky was turning in another of those 
too-awful-to-he-true ea.stern perform- 
ances (after finishing 12th in the Ken- 
tucky Derby he was eighth in the 
Preakness i. Trainer Cornell was busi- 
er making friends than a congressman 
at a P.T.A. clambake. ‘T'll be back an- 
other day,” Reggie had told his new 
friends, ‘‘and the next time it’ll be a 
different story. Wait and see.” 

Last week Reggie did come back — 
and it was a different story. Thirty- 
one thousand fans on Saturday saw 
Royal Orbit act almost more like 
Silky than Silky himself, roaring from 
dead-last place— almo.st 15 lengths off 
the pace as the 11 -horse field headed 
up the backstretch — with one fabu- 
lous hurst of speed into the stretch to 
win by a comfortable four lengths 
over game little Sword Dancer. 

It was a thoroughly spectacular 
performance in every way, and al- 


though it can liardly stamp Royal 
Orbit as the true equal of the absent 
Kentucky Derby winner Tomy Lee, 
the results of this Preakness certainly 
give another deserved boost to Cali- 
fornia racing, which is steadily gain- 
ing in both class and jArestige with 
every passing season. Gone, thank 
goodness, are the days wiien eastern 
racing men can toss out the perform- 
ances at Santa Anita and Hollywood 
Park witli cynical ilisregard. 

IVeaknes.s week had been one of 
subdued optimism for most of the 
contending stables. Reggie Cornell 
was somewhat more confident, and 
rightly so. ‘‘In most of Royal Orbit’s 
recent beaten races he’s had legiti- 
mateexcuscs. In the C alifornia Derlvy 
we lost only by a neck, but the jock 
hit him when he shouldn’t have and 
it i)robahly cost us the race. In the 
Kentucky Derby we drew post posi- 
tion IT, ran into traffic problems all 
the way and still made up 14 lengths 
to finish fourth. My only real worry 
when he shipped to Pimlico was that 
he might not like the track. It's deep- 
er than ours in the West and deeper 
than Churchill Downs. But when 
he won the Preakness Prep [six days 
before the big one] he was skimming 
over the track pretty good, so at least 
we knew it couldn’t have bothered 
him any.” 

As it turned out. the only thing that 
bothered Royal Orbit on Preakness 
Day was a little rough stuff at the 
start. Breaking from post position 6. 
he came out badly, and then he was 


EASING TO THE FINISH LINE. ROYAL ORBIT AND JOCKEY WILLIE HARMATZ HAVE A 
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intprfercfl with by Rico Tesio's bear- 
ing out. “I had to take ahoici of hint 
(juick, so’s he wouldn’t gel banged 
around too much,” said Rider Willie 
Harmatz, ‘‘and what it meant was 
that we got off dead last and stayed 
that way around the first turn and well 
up the backstrctch.” 

While Harmatz and Royal Orbit, 
were plodding along back there, a 
200-to-l shot tiamed Marauder was 
winging off to try and steal the win- 
ner'.s ?13t?,200 share of this richt‘st 
race 'gross purse: $190,000) ever run 
for :)-year-olds. Marauder, followed 
first b.\’ .Sundown f I and. soon by .Sword 
Dancer, Festival Kingand First Land- 
ing, opened up a four-length lead be- 
fore Royal Orbit, on hi.s own initia- 
tive, decided to pull out all stop.s. 

NO ATTRACTION 

Following his poor start, be had 
hardly been the center of attraction. 
Nearly every eye was trained appre- 
hen.sively at the head of the pack, 
waiting to see just when Willie Shoe- 
maker aboard Sword Dancer and Ed- 
die Arcaro on First Landing would set 
saJJ a/ler Marauder, "We were run- 
ning easy,” said Shoe, “and I didn’t 
think there was anything to worry 
about. I had po.sition. I knew that 
first horse would start coming back 
to me, and I still hadn’t a.sked my 
colt for any real speed— so what was 
thereto worry about?” Arcaro laughed 
when he recalled his situation at the 
same lime. “I had position, too. At 
least I had up to the half-mile pole. 
But after that he quit on me.” 

Then, suddenly, before Shoemaker, 
Arcaro or anybody else could dictate 
the strategy to be used ne.xt, it hap- 
pened. And nobody was more sur- 
prised than Harmatz. 

” We had just passed the 5 8 pole,” 
said Willie Harmatz, ‘‘and Royal 
Orbit was running under wraps, easily 
and smoothly. I was just siltin’ still, 


FOUR-LENGTH MARGIN ON THE DANCER 



then all of a sudden he takes a notion 
he wants to go on (he lead. I rie\’er 
hit him once.” 

The move began without stirring 
consternation in anyone. Royal Or- 
bit, running on the outside, picked up 
the first few stragglers, but now, in- 
stead of mingling in the center of the 
pack, lie had full steam up. -lu-st as 
Shoemaker was about to take the 
lead from a tiring Marauder, he went 
by like a fire engine on an open coun- 
try road. “I never saw anything like 
it.” said Shoe. ‘‘It wasn’t that Sword 
Dancer was tired or quitting. He was 
running good right to the eml, but 
that one burst of speed turning into 
the stretch fixed us good.” 

i\ot a liorse in this field was mak- 
ing up ground on Royal Orbit as he 
thundered across the finish line after 
getting the mile and three-sixteenths 
in 1:57 even. The handsome, well- 
built chestnut had put on a dazzling 
show of speed and stamina which 
should do him no harm at all when lie 
next steps out to take on all comers 
in the June 13 mile-and-a-half Bel- 
mont Stakes. But at this point, what 
with the rripple.s and the weary ,‘1- 
year-olds haunting the eastern tracks, 
it’s hard to figure out which coUs are 
even laguelj' capable of going the 
Belmont’s distance. 

Through all the excitement of the 
Preakness doings the two people who 
took the victory most calmly and 
graciou.sly were Trainer Cornell and 
Royal Orbit’s owner, Mrs. Halina 
Braunsiein. The latter, a pretty 
brown-eyed brunette wlio doesn’t 
look old enough to have a 20-year-old 
married daughter, has been in racing 
five years. The stable, which passed 
on to Mrs. Braunstein following her 
husband’s death last winter, never 
made the big time un:il the acquisi- 
tion of Royal Orbit for $19,500 at a 
Louis B. Mayer dispersal sale. Now 
that the star of her s..x-horse stable 
has won over $220,000 and in 18. starts 
has never been out of the purse mon- 
ey, Mrs. Braunstein is more anxious 
than ever to keep on going. 

And what does Reggie Cornell 
think about all this? Late Saturday 
afternoon he was still drifting along 
on cloud nine. As he walked briskly 
off the track with the blanket of 
bogus black-eyed Susan.s there came 
over the noise of congratulatory 
shouts a particularly loud yell: “And 
here comes Silky Sullivan.” Reggie 
slopped and laughed. “You said it, 
pal,” he shouted hack. “Silky came 
back to Pimlico today.” end 


Tiny transistorized 
Dictet records exec- 
utives and other birds 



The Dictaphone Dictet recorder weighs 
only 2 lbs. 11 oz.. but it will lake on the 
bellow of a 3I0-Ib. sales manager, as well 
as the trill of a linch. 

This miniature tape recorder runs on in- 
credibly iwwerful. self-contained batteries 
good for 20-plus liours of recording. 



The Dictet recorder is about as thick as 
a club sandwich and far easier to use. You 
just pick up the mike and talk. Tlic mike 
doubles as a playback speaker. Transcribe 
from the comiranion Dictet Typer or from 
Dictet itself. 

It's a precision piece of engineering for 
recording travel dictation, sales and field 
reports, interviews and obscure things you 
wouldn't believe. Few things that can be 
covered under business expenses are this 
much fun. 

Write Dictaphone Corporation for more 
details, or— much easier— call our repre- 
sentative for a demonstration. 



DICTET’ BY 

DICTAPHONE® 

Dictaphone Corporation. Dept. Sl-59 
420 Lexington Avenue. New York 17, N. Y. 
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You’ll 
like the 
way 

you feel 
in 
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UNDERWEAR 


Of all the brands and kinds of underwear, 
only Jockey is exclusively tailored to fit perfectly. 
For example, Jockey brief is made from 
13 individually shaped pieces. This insures a 
perfect fit in every size— not just at the waist 
but all over. Choose Jockey brief from a wide 
selection of fabrics, including fine combed 
cotton and superior blends of cotton and 
man-made fibers. Discover what America's 
most comfortable men already know: Jockey brand 
underwear feels better because it fits better. 


fashioned by the House of 


Known the world over by this symbol. Sold in 98 countries. Cooper's, Incorporated, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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PART II: HOW TO RIDE A HORSE 


FROM A WALK TO A CANTER 



More people are riding for pleasure today than 
ever before. To encourage others to enjoy this 
rewarding sport, Gordon Wright, America's 
foremost teacher of horsemayiship, has joined 
forces with Artist Sa7n Savitt to explain the fim- 
damentals every prospective rider should knoiv 


In our first lesson you learned how to 
lead your horse, how to hold the reins 
and how to mount and dismount cor- 
rectly. You also learned the basic rid- 
ing position. Now the time has come 
to see how that position works when 
the horse is moving at his three nat- 
ural gaits: the walk, the trot and the 
canter. Actually, it does not change 
much except at the trot. -A.t that gait 
you must learn to post, a procedure 
which i.s not nearly so mysterious or 
difficult as nonriders are often in- 
clined to think. But, like a child, you 
must learn to walk (your horse, that 
isi before you can run. Turn page for 
Wright’s step-by-step instructions. 


by GORDON WRIGHT 

with Alice Higgins 


CONTINUED 
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RIDING eonlinueil 


At the walk 



Now you are ready to move, but before you do you 
must know several things about controlling your horse 
once he is in motion. You start and then maintain con- 
trol by the proper use of the natural aids, which are 
your hands, your legs— and your seat. To start, hold 
the reins lightly but firmly so you have a direct, “feel- 
able” contact with the horse’s mouth. Nudge the horse 
gently with your legs. Your horse will begin to walk. Use 
your legs to prevent the horse from stopping, and your 
hands to restrain him from moving into a faster gait. 



stopping and backing 

Stopping a walking horse is ea.sy, if you know 
how. (Actually, the type of horse you will be 
riding at this stage requires little encourage- 
ment to stop.) When you are ready, close 
your hands on the reins: the little fingers exert 
a squeezing action which increases the pres- 
sure on the reins and on the horse’s mouth. 
This alone may bring him to a halt, but if it 
does not you should increase the pressure. Now 
that your horse is halted, try backing him. 
Use your hands in the same manner as you 
did when pulling to a halt from the walk. You 
will feel the horse’s weight shift from the fore 
to the hindquarters before he starts moving 
into reverse. Give him time to make that shift. 
He will back a few steps. Ease off the pres- 
sure when he has stopped. That is his reward. 
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Guiding your horse 

The next thing is to learn how to steer your horse so that you can 
ride where you, and not the horse, care to go. At first you will 
feel a terrible temptation to look down at yourself and the horse 
— just as a novice dancer wishes to watch his feet. Don’t do it. 
Look ahead at where you are going: this not only helps keep you 
in the correct position, but when you turn your head in the direc- 
tion you wish the horse to go trighi) the subtle change in your 
weight helps direct him. By doing these things correctly you will 
set the scene for the use of the most important aid — the reins. 
You have already established a light contact with the horse’s 
mouth — evenly in each hand. N’ow to turn left pull the left hand 
slightly toward your body, thus putting more pressure on the 
left side of the horse’s mouth. :To oversimplify slightly; if the 
horse’s head is facing the way you want to go, the rest of the 
horse will follow. A well-schooled horse does not need to have his 
head pulled around, but occasionally the beginner will encounter 
an animal with an active interest in returning to the stable to 
munch hay. You can stop him. Keep aiming him where ijoh want 
to go.) Try your turns first in the simplest manner, at a walk 
both to the right and left. N’ext, try circles to the right and 
left. Be sure you look in the direction that will close the circle. 


CONTINUED 
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RIDING eonlinued 



Starling to pout, you move forward and up from 
your original povilion (shaded line) os Ike horse 
goes into a trot. The forward mo/io;i of Ike horse's 
hind leg gives you the push that helps make post- 
ing less of an effort and more <*om/or^o6/<' for rider. 


Posting the trot 

Once you have mastered yourself and your horse at the 
walk and are able to turn, stop and back, you are ready 
to progress to the next gait: the trot. This means that 
you must learn to post— the up-down, up-down move- 
ment that is so often misunderstood. It is no affectation 
but an aid and comfort to both horse and rider. When a 
horse trots, his legs move in diagonal pairs, making a 
two-beat rhythm as the hoofs hit the ground (below). 
The forward propulsion, or push —both for the horse and 
you— comes from behind, which is important to under- 
stand as it affects your movements and position in the 
saddle at all gaits. To start the gait use your legs or 


heels — your horse will go from a walk into a slow trot. 
For a few moments just sit there letting your knees and 
ankles act as shock absorbers. You will feel a bump, 
bump against your backside as the pairs of hoofs hit 
the ground, pushing or jolting you out of the saddle. 
Now, using those same leg aids, urge your horse into a 
faster trot. The jolt is far more pronounced, and you 
will thump that saddle at a more rapid rate as those 
diagonal pairs of hoofs hit the ground faster and faster. 
Time to start posting. This is what it means : when a pair 
of legs move forward you are pushed forward and up- 
ward by the movement. You help by using your muscles, 
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At (he peak of the poet, your eeat is well off the 
saddle as the diagonal pairs of hoofs strike the 
ground, thus sparing you Ike jolt of the impact. 
Your knee is the hinge and, along with the ankle, 
provides you with a natural shock absorber. 


particularly in the thigh, and hold yourself in the air 
while the hoofs strike the ground, thus avoiding the 
jolt, then let yourself down so you can be pushed for- 
ward and up again (see series below). You will note from 
the drawings that you do not stand up in the stirrups or 
heave yourself out of the saddle. Actually, the horse does 
most of the work by giving the push while you practice 
to develop the timing and coordination. Obviously, it 
is possible to post with either set of legs, which is what is 
meant by being on the right or left diagonal. To change 
diagonals simply sit through one bounce and catch the 
next push up. You’re then on the opposite diagonal. 


In the sequence below, the blackened foreleg indicates how 
you can tell which diagonal you are posting with by watch- 
ing the horse’s shoulder. If you are down wkeii the right 
shoulder is back then you are on the right diagonal. Note also 
the botince of the horse, indicated by the red line, as all four 
feet leave the ground at the trot’s fullest extension. (Don’t 
be confused: right or left does not mean right or wrong.) 
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RIOiNG continued 



Al the ranter you U'ill find Ihut the upper part 
of the body is slightly more forward than at the 
walk. If you move from a trot into a canter re- 
member to come down to a alow, eilting trot and 
use your teyu to urge horne to rkange gaitx. 




Sitting the canter 

You have learned how to get yourself out of the sad- 
dle when posting the trot; now it is time to learn how 
to stay /« the saddle at the canter. The canter, lope or 
hand gallop is the third of the natural gaits of the av- 
erage horse and is traditionally described as a three-beat 
gait. The drawings below show' a simplified version of 
w'hat happens when a horse is cantering. Notice that he 
starts out on the left hind foot, rolls onto his left front 


and right rear foot, then onto his right front foot. (Of 
course, this pattern of footfalls can be executed in reverse, 
starling with the right hind foot, etc. This is known as 
cantering on different leads, as one of the front legs 
seems to be leading the movement.) 

You can make your horse canter either by urging him 
on from a slow trot or, with some horses which have been 
trained to canter from a walk, by turning his head slight- 
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CJosc conlaci of the seal and thigh is necessary 
al the canter. Also notice that the turning princi- 
ples at a faster gait are the same as at the u-alk. 
Using the reins, the rider looks in the direction of 
the turn, applying a light leg pressure to aid horse. 


ly and shifting your weight over the opposite shoulder. 
Once he is cantering, relax. Stiflfening your backbone or 
pushing your weight down into the stirrups will send you 
bouncing out of the saddle. You probably will pound 
the saddle for the first few strides while you adjust to 
the new rhythm and the impression of speed. But once 
you are with the horse you will find this rolling move- 
ment of the canter (sec below) the greatest pleasure to 


ride. If at this time (or any other time in riding) you 
should lose your stirrup don’t look down to try to find 
it. Keep those eyes looking ahead at where you are go- 
ing. and that, in turn, will help you keep your balance. 
Keep your foot in position and you probably will catch 
the stirrup with no difficulty. If you have mastered these 
two lessons you should be capable of riding a well-broke 
horse with safety and comfort. end 
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Rules are made to be bent 


E vp;ky time the postman gratefully unloads a sub- 
stantial portion of his burden on my doorstep, it’s a 
reasonable bet that the most anguished letter will read 
something like this: “My partner passed my opening 
two-bid. Isn’t that against the rules?” 

Yes, it is against the rules. But it is not against the 
laws— -a difference which isn’t always clear in the mind 
of the average player. The official laws declare how the 
game must^ be played. It isn’t permissible to violate 
these laws knowingly, and if you do so, even unknow- 
ingly, you must pay a penalty. Rules, on the other 
hand, are simply guides to “correct” bidding and play. 
Some, like the rule about responding to a two-bid, 
should be obeyed without exception, though there is no 
penalty save the loss of partner’s esteem if you fail to 
do so. Others should often be ignored. Many a bridge 
player remains in the mediocre class through blind faith 
in such old wives' tales as: “second-hand low,” “never 
finesse against partner” and “always cover an honor.” 

At best, these rules are helpful only to the beginner. 
They cannot take the place of imagination in deciding 
what to do in a particular case. Here is a simple illustra- 
tion of what I mean: 

Both sides eulnerabie 



North-South’s part score of 30 naturally influenced this 
bidding: 

NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

1 » 1 » a» 

2 N.T. PASS 4^ PASS 

PASS PASS 


West led his deuce of spades, dummy played low and 
East won with the 9. East could have been a hero by 
shifting to a low club, thus setting the stage for West 
to get a club ruff. (West would soon get in with his ace 
of trumps, lead his remaining club to East's ace and ruff 
the club return.) But, not being clairvoyant, East made 
the entirely reasonable return of his singleton trump. 

West won and led another spade, but declarer was 
now in full control of the situation. He ruffed, drew 
West’s trumps and still had a trump of his own after 
knocking out the club ace. He lost only to the two aces 
and the spade, and made the game and rubber. 

Commiserating with his partner, East admitted he 
had thought about sacrificing at four spades, and West 
agreed this would have been a good idea. But they were 
wrong. No sacrifice was needed. The four-diamond con- 
tract should have been defeated without any need for 
heroic measures by East. 

The basic flaw in the defense was West’s opening lead, 
stemming from blindly following a “rule” of play. 
Usually, it is correct to lead the lowest card from such 
a holding in partner’s bid suit, spades. But, in view of 
the bidding. West might have visualized the need to 
break the “rule” and lead the spade queen. North had 
bid no trump after hearing the opposing spade bids. 
It was virtually certain that he, not South, had a high 
spade. If this was the king, it might be vital for West 
to force it or to hold the lead for a spade continuation. 

Forcing declarer to use up a trump or two was par- 
ticularly attractive because of West’s own length in the 
trump suit. 

Observe that this proper lead, the spade queen, would 
have scuttled declarer’s chances automatically — assum- 
ing a reasonably careful defense thereafter. Shortening 
declarer’s trumps every time the defenders got in would 
have been fatal to the contract. 

EXTR.\ TRICK 

Never let a ’’rule” take the place of considering the 
individual situation that confronts you. The most im- 
portant rule to learn is this: No “rule” is as valuable as 
knowing the proper time to break it. end 
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DE SOTO GETS YOU 
OFF THE FLOOR 


Riclin" ill most '59 cars is like sitiine in a rowboat. \’ou 
sii too low, with your knees too bit'll — it*s uncomfortable 
and tirintj ! 

but not in iliencw DcSoio! 

De Soto i»cts yon olT the floor with liit'her seats that sup» 
port you comfortably hour alter hour. \’ou sjet the comfort 
of extra hcadroriiu and biyi'cr tloors; the comfort of a 
quieter liody and the world's smoothest ride — De Soto 
Torsion-.'\ire. 

Sec the fashion leader of the vear at your D<‘ .Soto dealer’s 
and enjoy the comfort of knowing you made a .smart buy! 



T/ie smart way to go places .. . DE SOTO 




*'I know the U. S. Royal Special puts more 
distance in my drives. I've proved that in 
hundreds of tournament and practice rounds. 
This bail has High Initial Velocity. 

It’s quicker to release its power on impact. 
It consistently adds yards to any good 
golfer's game. Prove it yourself. Sec how 
much longer you are off the tee!” 

U.S. ROYAL 



More winning golfers like Fred Hawkins and 
Ken Venturi are playing U.S. Royals every 
day. Sold only at golf professionals’ shops. 



United 

States 

Rubber 


Rockefeller Cenle^ New York 20, N.V. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GOLF BALLS 



Tip from the Top 


JACKIE PUNG, San Francisco 


One step toward better footwork 

I watch other golfers play I always look for footwork In our 
native dances in Hawaii we use the inside of the feet a great deal 
and we grow up doing this almost instinctively. This is very helpful 
training for anyone who turns to golf, especially for girls. If you start 
from the inside of the feet and then go flat on the backswing, it helps 
you to pivot around. As you go forward, you work from the inside of 
the feet to a flat position. It’s a duplicate, It helps you to get through. 
Too many girls come through on their toes. It all comes from a poor 
position at address. 

There’s one training device for better footwork I'd like to recom- 
mend to golfers, both women and men, who are serious about im- 
proving their golf. It’s the best cure for swaying I’ve ever run iiuo. 
When you are out practicing, place a ball under the arch of your 
right foot— on the outside part of the arch so that it puts you into a 
position where your weight falls onto the inside of that foot. When 
you swing back, you’ll find you cannot sway off the ball, and it also 
assists you to make the correct movements with your shoulders and 
waist. (The left heel gives sufficient lateral motion.) When you go on 
the course, the point is to set yourself up so you will perform the same 
action without the ball under the arch. 



NEXT TIP: Walter Burkemu on the long Irop .s/<o< 
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Xow, another fine whiskey 
\ by FOUR ROSES 

That 

old-time 

bourbon 
is back! 


Prized wood carving of a bare-knuckle 
fighter of tile 1870’s. antique Bourbon is 
made with the same old-time craftsmanship. 


Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon 


four Roses 


SfrucKY 

n?AI6HT 

JOjiRBON 

'^ISKEY 


Many of you old-time straight whis- 
key connoisseurs will remember 
ANTIQUE. It was one of the very 
limited group of fine whiskies made 
and sold under legal license during the 
great drouth from 1918 to 1933. 

Now we’re able to make it again 
just as before— beginning with the 
finest, richest bourbon whiskey, then 
waiting out the years for one golden 
moment, the moment of maturity. 
Give ANTIQUE an old-time wel- 
come— soon. 


FOUR ROSES DISTILLERS COMPANY. N. Y. C. KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON • 86 PROOF . AGED 6 YEARS. 
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Tell it not in Gath, runs 
an Old Testament injunction, publish it not in 
Askelon. But there’s news that won’t keep now: in 
cities, settlements and kibbutzim, the people are 
finding time, at last, for games by gerald Holland 



T HKUf. IS a certain tent a few feet 
from the border that separates 
Israel from the Gaza Strip and. if 
things have not changed very recent- 
ly, at a table in the tent sits a young, 
blond-haired lieutenant named Ja- 
cob. Before him on the table lies one 
of the celebrated I'ZI submachine 
guns, an extremely light weapon de- 
veloped and manufactured in Israel. 
In one corner of the tent, very likely, 
a young sergeant is calling the near- 
est command post on the radio to 
make a routine report. 

In another corner of the tent there 
lies a soccer ball, and a little before 
sundown the lieutenant and the .ser- 
geant will take it outside and kick it 
around. Maybe (it has happened) a 
wild kick will send the ball across the 
border. But that won’t be too serious. 
The Norwegian soldiers manning the 
outpost of the United Nations ob- 
server force a dozen yards away will 
obligingly kick it back. 

The daily routine of Lieutenant 
Jacob and his sergeant refit'cts, in a 
way, how things go in Israel these 
days. Everyone is at his job, every- 
one is ever mindful of the potential 
dangers that lie dormant all along 

C'otor phiiluftnph* bg Jtrri/ Cvokt 

YAHKON RivF.R near Tel Aviv attracts 
strollers and boaters. Below, a soccer 
game at site of King Solomon’s mines. 


the 748-mile border of this Massa- 
chusetts-sized land of 2 million peo- 
ple, and everyone is eager to temper 
the work and the tension by playing 
or cheering the games of peacetime 
in the villages, the settlements, the 
cities, the kibbutzim, the schools and 
the universities. 

There is time for sports now, and 
more and more symptoms of the 
sporting fever are beginning to ap- 
pear. Hero worship, something that 
was unknown in the selfless dedica- 
tion of the pioneering days, is spread- 
ing among the young people: Chod- 
orov, the great soccer goalie, is 
mobbed by autograph seekers after 
the big games. Soccer referees are 
cordially liated by one side or the 
other and are as roundly denounced 
as baseball umpires used to be in 
Brooklyn. Outdoor basketball courts 
now dot the countryside, and many 
of the kibbutzim, the communal set- 
tlements, have swimming pools. The 
South Africans and the British have 
brought bowl.s and cricket to the 
country, and there are scores of minor 
sports flourishing, like handball and 
volleyball, tennis and softball, skin- 
diving and surfcasting along the 
Mediterranean. Israel’s first golf 
course will be ready soon, and its 
first baseball diamond is planned for 
Wingate Institute for Physical Edu- 
cation outside Tel Aviv, the largest 


city. So avid is the population for 
news of sports that a sporting news- 
paper, started as a weekly, now is 
published three times a week. 

One day, not long ago, I sat in the 
tent at the Gaza border and chatted 
across the table with Lieutenant Ja- 
cob. Visitors are rare at hi.s lonely 
station and he was hungry for con- 
versation. A sahra, a native of Israel, 
he spoke excellent English, and oc- 
casionally, as we talked, he would 
translate briefly for the sergeant in 
Hebrew, the ancient tongue that has 
been revived as the unifying lan- 
guage for the immigrants who have 
come to Israel from all parts of the 
world. The lieutenant wanted to 
know how I had happened to come 
all the way from New York, and he 
was eager to know what people I had 
met, what places I had visited, what 
impressions I had formed. So, light- 
ing a cigarette, tilting my chair back 
from the table, I began to tell him. 

O T>T>i.Y E.NOUGH, I was ilow in Is- 
rael because I had previously been 
in Ireland. This is the way it hap- 
pened: One day, an old friend named 
Milton Krents, a radio and television 
producer, called me for lunch in New 
York. He didn’t say that he had any- 
thing special on his mind until we 
were having our coffee, and then he 
continued 
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recalled that I had gone to Ireland 
with Hon Deiany, the great miler, to 
report his hero's welcome after his 
victory in the Olympics. 

"That is correct,” I said, "and 
that Iri.‘:h story led to another. Ber- 
nard McDonough of Parkersburg, 
W. \'a.. the shovel king, as he is 
known, called me and proposed a 
weekend visit to the Old Country 
with a view to saving it from eco- 
nomic disaster. There was -sonie talk 
of starting a shovel factory over 
there. But that didn’t work out. How- 
ever. as a result of our weekend trip, 
Mr. .McDonough contributed gener- 
ously to the fund for Ireland's first 
cinder running track — and it was on 
that very track in Dublin that Herb 
Elliott of Australia set the new 
world’s record.” 

.Milton nodded. ‘‘I think,” liesaid, 
‘‘that some day you ought to go to 
Israel and see how things are going 
in sports over there.” 

‘‘Do you mean,” I asked, “that 
there is a connection?” 

“Certainly,” said Milton. “Ireland 
and Israel have a great deal in com- 
mon. Both are small countries, both 
won their independence after a long 
struggle. Ireland is very sports-mind- 
ed and Israel is beginning to be.” 

“There’s one difTerence,” I said. 
“I have a great many cousins in Ire- 
land, being second generation myself. 
They helped give me the feel of the 
land. I have no cousins in Israel.” 

“Oh, you'd have plenty of con- 
tacts,” .said Milton, “don't worry. 
Let me introduce you to some mem- 
bers of the United States Committee 
for Sports in Israel and perhaps put 
you in touch with the Isra«*l consulate 
in New York to see if a trip could he 
arranged. O.K.?” 

“Milton,” 1 said, “let me put it 
this way. With your permission. I 
shall a<lopt an attitude of passive 
nonresislatice. I shall not seek. I shall 
not oppose this thing. If I am fated 
to go to Israel as a result of having 
gone to Ireland, let it happen.” 

Milton went right to work. There 
was a meeting with some members of 
the United States Committee for 
Sports in Israel, and then there was 
a call to the New York consulate for 
a briefing on general conditions over 
there. Not long after that . at 2 o’clock 
in the morning, I stepped off one of 
El Al’s Britannia planes at Lydda air- 
port outside Tel Aviv. There wait- 
ing to greet me was Colonel Harry 


Henshel of New York, chairman of 
the United States Committee for 
Sports in Israel. He has long been 
prominent in the AAU and was this 
year’s recipient of its Gold Medal 
award. With the colonel (he was 
on General Omar Bradley's staff in 
World War Ily was Chaim Glovinsky, 
labor leader, road builder, manager 
of the small team that Israel .sent to 
the Olympics in 1956 and the liaison 
between the U.S. Committee and Is- 
rael sports organizations. I was to 
see a lot of Glovinsky and the colo- 
nel in the next two weeks. They 
complemented each other perfectly. 
The colonel, at 69, tall, with iron- 
gray hair, was bursting with ener- 
gy and bounce and enormous affabil- 
ity. Chaim Glovinsky, black-haired, 
younger ;a British officer and for four 
years a prisoner of the Germans in 
World War II). wore a bemused look 
in every situation and was as imper- 
turbable as a well-fed cat. 

A f-'TKR breakfast the next morning 
^ Chaim Glovinsky and Colonel 
Henshel and I went for a drive, and I 
got my first look at Tel Aviv by day- 
light. It is a city of 400.000 now, 
built on what was desolate sand dunes 
a half century ago. The housing is 
modern, and there are concert halls 
(Yehudi Menuhin, the violinist, was 
in town) and theaters, broad houle- 
\'ards, bright lights and cafes along 
Dizengoff Street, vast government 


offices and elaborate headijuarters for 
Ilistadrut, the labor organization. 

We dropped in at the office of the 
three-tirnes-a-week sporting newspa- 
per. The editors fall of whom liave 
regular jobs on the daily papers) 
showed us proudly around their new 
offices. I asked Nechemiah Ben-Avra- 
ham, one of the editors, to explain to 
me how sports were split up along po- 
litical lines. I had heard that the 
Histadrul sports federation, known 
as Hapool, was the strongest in the 
land, and next came the Maccabee, a 
middle-of-the-road organization po- 
litically. And then (I had been in- 
formed) there were smaller factions 
representing the extreme right and 
left. Ben-Avraham shook his head 
and put up his hands in protest. 
“No,” he explained, “all that belongs 
to the day of the oldlimers like Glov- 
insky and the colonel here. There was 
bitter feeling among the various fac- 
tions in the old days, hut a new gener- 
ation is coming up and it has no lime 
for such nonsense. In the old days a 
team representing Usrael might have 
been called the combined Hapoel- 
Maccaboe. No more. Now a team 
that represents the country is proud 
to he called Israel’s team. Why, in the 
old days, a Hapoel man from Haifa 
would cheer for a Tel Aviv Hapoel 
team playing his own city’s Maccabee. 
No more. A Haifa man cheers for Hai- 
fa, no matter what political connec- 
tion the team may have. Is it clear?” 



si'OKi « oNKKRKKs in Tcl Aviv are ( from hfl\ Chaim Glovinsky, official of labor sport.s 
group: Gerald Holland; Colonel Harry D. Henshel, U.S. Committee chairman: and 
Henscheil Benjamin, secretary of the new golf club, the first in Israel, at Caesarea. 
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I said it was. Ben-Avraham called 
to a girl in the ne.\t office and asked 
her to be so kind as to serve coffee. The 
coffee was served, and then I asked 
Ben-Avraham about the general pat- 
tern of sports in Israel. "Of course," 
he said, "football— soccer, as you 
wouldsay— is theN’o. 1 game. Most of 
the young people have grown up with 
it. Basketball, comparatively new in 
the country, is tremendously popu- 
lar. Some of us think that one day it 
may be even more popular than soc- 
cer. Its speed and e.xcitemenl suit the 
country exactly, .\synu travel around, 
you will see how it is spreading every- 
where. Softball has been introduced 
and is well liked. Swimming is a na- 
tional sport because we can swim out- 
doors eight months a year and have 
the Mediterranean along the whole 
length of the country." 

Colonel Henshel spoke up. "I want 
to see baseball introduced. Our com- 
mittee is going to send eciuipment 
over. We will build a baseball dia- 
mond at Wingate Institute. It will be 
laid out over the soccer field." 

Ben-Avraham shrugged hi.s shoul- 
ders. "(lood,” he said. "1 would like 
to see it. But I doubt that it will ever 
become a.s popular as football and 
basketball.” 

"I see the day," exclaimed the 
colonel, "when the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals will come over here on an exhi- 
bition tour." 

Ben-Avraham nodded approving- 
ly. “Good, good,” he said. "The more 
sports the better.” 

I drained my coffee cup and leaned 
forward. "You know what would be a 
good game for Israel?” I said to Ben- 
Avraham. "One in character with a 
young, lusty, pioneeringcountry. Fast 
and aggressive, full of action and 
thrills for the spectatons?” 

"What game is this?” asked Ben- 
Avraham. 

"Hurling," I said. "The national 
game of Ireland.” 

Ben-Avraham looked at Glovinsky 
and the colonel. "How is it played?” 
he said. 

"Visualize the sport of field hockey, 
only much faster. Add something of 
lacrosse. Hitting the ball like a base- 
ball, running with the ball held on 
the stick, great body contact, crack- 
ing of heads and so forth. Hurling is 
the name.” 

"Yes. yes,” said Ben-Avraham, 
dubiously. 

"I think it could be adapted to the 
dimensions of a soccer field,” 1 said. 
"Would you like more information?” 



"Yes,” said Ben-Avraharn, rising 
and looking at his wristwalch. "Send 
me something on that.” 

W i. PILED INTO Chaim Glovinsky’s 
old car and started for Wingate 
Physical Education Institute, not far 
from Tel Aviv. The institute is named 
for the British general. Orde Win- 
gale, who trained the .Jewish under- 
ground forces in the late 19d08. On the 
way we stopped at a physical educa- 
tion school for students preparing to 
enter Wingate. We met Chaim M’ein, 
the director, who toured a number of 
American universities to learn about 
C.S. methods. Soon his school will be 
moved to Wingate, and students liv- 
ing in Tel .\viv and the .surrounding 
countryside will be transported to the 
institute {)!! a bus that formerly served 
the citizens of St. Louis, Mo. It was a 
gift arranged by A1 Fleischman, the 
public relations man for Gussie Busch 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

Chaim Wein's students, boys and 
girl.s in their teems, were doing caJis- 
tiienie.s a.s a piano player banged out 
Senlinicntal Jouniei/. The exercises 
were interrupted by Mr. Wein, who 
introduced Colonel Henshel, who in 
turn maile a little speech. Several 
girls were brought up to meet us and 
the best Olympic prospects were 
pointed out. One girl was a parachut- 
ist and had competed in Russia. 

.'\t Wingate (which eventually will 


satisfy Israel’s desperate need for 
coaches and physical education in- 
structors) we had lunch with Baruch 
Bagg, the director, a man nf middle 
age who wears his hair like Ben- 
Gurion and is glowing with health 
and vigor. After lunch he proudly 
showed us around, pointing out the 
N'at Holman basketball courts (Hol- 
man introduced American-stylc bas- 
ketball 13 years ago), the Edward 
Norman gymnasium (named for an 
.American steel man) and then took 
us down to see the magnificenr .soccer 
field, which is enclosed by a cinder 
running track. .At one end of the (iehl 
there is a natural amphitheater, and 
Colonel Henshel, looking it all over, 
became greatly excited. 

"Home plate,” he said, “will have 
to go at the amphitheater end of the 
field. That’s the only logical place. 
But wail a minute here. The sun is 
all wrong. The sun is in the wrong 
place. It will be in the batter's eye.s.” 

"Pul home plate at the other end, 
then,” said f’haim Glovinsk.v. 

"No, no," protested Colonel Hen- 
shel. "It must go at that end because 
of the natural amphitheater. But the 
sun is wrong.” 

"It wouldn’t be wrong in the morn- 
ings,” said Chaim Glovinsky. "Play 
the games in the mornings.” 

"A'ou’re right, Chaim!” exclaimed 
the colonel. "Tliat’s one solution. 
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Play thp frames iii the mornings; it’s 
too hot for baseball in afternoons 
anyway.” He turned to me. “h^very- 
body stops work at noon for a siesta 
here in the .summertime,” he said. 
“The temperature goes to lib* and 
more.” 

■‘How about night game.s?'' I 
asked. 

■‘Goo<l,” said Colonel Henshel. 
"Kight games would lie fine.” 

‘■But.” said Baruch Bagg. "ive 
have no liglUs.” 

■'You'll liave to get them,” said 
Colonel Henshel. ‘‘Our committee at 
home will let it he known that Win- 
gate needs a lighting .system for ba.se- 
ball and soccer, as well as for track 
and field events. Somebody. I predict, 
will come forward and make that 
specific gift.” 

‘‘That would lie very wonderful.” 
said Baruch Bagg. 

Colonel Henshel rubbed his chin 
with the back of his hand, squinting 
in the l>rilliant sunshine as he sur- 
veyed the field. 

“No!" he cried suddenly, smacking 
his forehead with the palm of his 
hand. “Left field is loo short. The 
running track cuts it off.” 

‘Tve just been thinking here," I 
said, “that this field, with the natural 
amphitheater, would lie ideal for 
hurling as well as baseball and soccer. 

I can visualize — ” 

Colonel Henshel interrupted me. 
‘■Something will have to be done 
aliout left field. It's got to he length- 
ened or otherwise we're going to be 
seeing a lot of Chinese home runs 
here. It’s the same situation Walter 
O'Malley faced in Los Angele.s.” 

“That’s a long way from home 
plate to the running track, colonel,” 
said Chaim (Ilovinsky. 

“Xonsense,” e.’cclaimed Colonel 
Henshel. “Why, I could hit a ball 
past that running track.” He pulled 
at my arm. '■Come on,” he said, “let's 
pace it off.” 

We paced from the imaginary home 
plate to the running track. Our eyes 
had deceived us. It was well over .‘100 
feet. Left field at Yankee Stadium is 
301 feet. Kven so, Colonel Henshel 
said an outfielder would trip over 
the rim of the track and gel hurt. He 
made a note to suggest the building 
up of the rim of the track so that it 
would be even with the outfield grass. 

Rejoining Baruch Bagg and Chaim 
Glovinsky, the colonel said. “I hope 
to see the day when the St. Louis 


Cardinals j)lay an exhibition on tliis 
field." 

Baruch Bagg said it was time to 
plant the tree. Every visitor coming 
to Wingate for the first time plants 
a tree. I planted one for Spokts 
Ii,i.i\stkati;d, and Mr. Bagg said a 
sign would he made noting the date 
and the name. As we walked to Chaim 
Glovinsky’s car I noticed a whole 
grove of trees, dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the late Mrs. August A. Busch 
Sr. 'i’he grove was the gift of her son, 
Gussic, of the .St. Louis Cardinais. 

Before we left, Colonel Henshel 
gave Baru<‘li Bagg a final piece of 
good new.s. The U.S. Committee, said 
the colonel, would soon start a cam- 
paign to get Wingate a .$1()<).000 
swimming pool and natatorium to be 
named for Bol) Kiphuth, the famous 
swimming coach at Yale. (Kiphuth 
lias gone to Israel twice to hold coach- 
ing clinics. I 

O SK OF the oldest institutions in 
Israel is the kibbutz. Some are 
industrial, some agricultural. Mem- 
bers of the kibbutz own nothing of 
their own: everything belongs to the 
community. When a man’s shoes 
begin to wear thin, all he needs to do 
is ask for another pair; the same for 
clothing and anything else he needs. 
Children live apart from the parents 
in age groups, visit the parents for an 
hour or so every day. Nobody has a 
kitchen, all meals arc* served in the 
community dining room. One after- 
noon, Glovinsky and the colonel and 
I visited a kibbutz near Haifa. It 
is called Mishmar-Haemek, which 
means "guard of the valley.” There 
was bitter fighting here in 1948. 

We had lunch in ilie dining room 
— meat balls and rice and vegetaliles, 
dessert and coffee— and after lunch 
strolled around the beautifully 
wooded grounds and inspected the 
dormitories, the classrooms, the sliops 
and the library. 

Tliere was an outdoor basketball 
court, and a game was in progress. 
The b{iys played well, l)ut a little 
later, at the home of Esther and 
Ernest Adler, who came to Israel 
from Czechoslovakia in 1934, we met 
two of the real basketball -stars. Six- 
footers (king-size players are not too 
common among Israel’s youth i Amos 
Lin and Adam Goren l)oth played on 
the Mishmar-Haemek team which, 
at the lime of our visit, was leading 
the national league. Colonel Henshel 
asked the boys if they had everything 
they needed m the way of equipmenl. 
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They ilidn’l. They badly needed gym 
shoes, and the colonel swiftly made 
a note of the sizes required. (The 
shoes were on the way over within 
24 hours after the colonel's return to 
the United Slates.) 

That evening at a sidewalk cafe on 
Dizptigoff Street, Chaim Glovinsky 
and his wife. Monica, told me more 
about basketball and how it was that 
Israel’s team was unable to compete 
in the 1956 Olympics. 

Elmer Ripley (Chaim said), the 
former coach at Notre Dame, Yale, 
West Point and Georgetown, had de- 
veloped a fine team for the Olym- 
pics. Working against such hazards 
as inadequate e(juipmenl (the boys 
used to practice barefoot to save 
their shoes for the games) and the 
language liarrier. Ripley had taught 
his players the fast-breaking Ameri- 
can style of play. Everything looked 
promising. Ripley himself predicted 
that Israel would have a chance to 
finish third behind the Americans and 
the Russians. Then, on the eve of the 
Olympics, Nasser closed the Suez Ca- 
nal, and Israel, France and Britain 
went to war. Israel army officers 
showeil up at l)askelhall practice one 
evening and plucked six men, the 
best six, from Ripley’s squad. The 
Olympic team vanished into the Si- 
nai campaign. 
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O NK MORNING I set out from Hotel 
Dan in Tel Aviv in the company 
of Isaac Austrian, a driver and guide 
for tile government. He said we would 
make an overnight trip to the south. 
We passed through Jalfa, one of the 
oldest cities in the world, on the out- 
skirts of Tel Aviv, and then heade<l 
down to Askelon on the Mediterra- 
nean. We stopped first at the ruins of 
the old Roman city of Askelon, and 
I copied from a sign over the ruins 
a Biblical (juotation that Viegan, “Tell 
it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon,” with the inten- 
tion of looking up its context later 
on. We drove on to the new city of 
Askelon and stopped at its American- 
style shopping center with its shops 
and cinema and cafe. In the cafC* 
(where the .\skeIon Rotary Club 
meets every week) we kept an ap- 
pointment with Philip Gillon, a 
transplanted South African, and set- 
tled down over coffee to talk about 
sports in that part of the country. 

Phil Gillon, a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered man, very British in his speech, 
estimated that the number of ath- 
letes in Israel had increased 
since the state was born. 

■'New immigrants,” he said, “na- 
turally turn to the sports with which 
they are familiar. Almost everyone 
is familiar with soccer anil chess — is 
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chess a sport? It is. Otherwise, each 
group continues its interest in the 
.sports it knows best. North .\fricans 
go in for cycling and boxing and 
weight lifting. Immigrants from 
Egypt are good at basketball. Cen- 
tral Europeans like soccer finst, then 
track and field events and handball. 
Northern Europeans, again soccer- 
minded, also like gymnastics and 
table tennis. Anglo-Saxons have 
brought in cricket and bowls. Swim- 
ming is popular everywhere, especial- 
ly in the kibbutzim. Three-quarters 
of the swimming pools in the country 
are in the kibbutzim, which, of course, 
also play soccer and basketball. “ 

"I have heard, ’ I said, “that feel- 
ing runs pretty high at the soccer 
games.” 

Phil Gillon nodded vigorously and 
said. “The bravest men in Israel are 
the soccer referees.” 

“I've heard some strong talk on 
that .subject,” I said. “Some people 
deplore the conduct of .soccer crowds. 
But surely conditions are not as 
serious as in South America where 
they have to run a moat around the 
field to prevent spectators from get- 
ting at the referee." 

"I have seen game.s,” said Phil 
Gillon, "where a moat would have 
been most appropriate. But I must 
say that things are getting better. 


Some years ago the spirit of inde- 
pendence in the country produced 
side effects on the athletic fields. 
Players resisted any kind of disci- 
pline. They were given to what might 
politely be called di-scussion of any 
and all decisions by the referee. Some- 
times the discussions became very 
\iolent.” 

Isaac .\ustrian, the government 
guide, stood up and looked at his 
wristwatch. “We must go.” lie said, 
“if we are to get to Beersheba for 
lunch.” 

"Will you droj) me at my house?” 
said I’hil Gillon. “We’ll see the tennis 
court and the soccer field on the way.” 

On the way to Phil Gillon's hou.se, 
noting the new .soccer field and as- 
phalt tennis courts, we picked up a 
(i-year-old hitchhiker named Chaim 
Abraham, a dark-skinned immigrant 
from Cochin. India. He spoke He- 
brew, and Phil Gillon asked him if lie 
played any games. “I play ping- 
pong,” said Chaim. “Are .\'ou any 
good?” asked Phil. “No,” said Chaim, 
grinning from ear to ear, “but I play 
anyway.” 

We pointed for Beersheba, the city 
of Abraham and Isaac, and drove 
along excellent roads lined by the 
fast-growing eucalyptus trees that 
were planted after 1948. There was 
cactus, too, imported from Mexico a 
half century or more ago to serve as 
fencing, and there were olive tree.s and 
beautiful, lu.sh vistas and then arid 
stretches where the sand blew across 
the road and pelted the windows of 
the car. We passed a huge tent, and 
Isaac .\ustrian said it belonged to a 
Bedouin sheik who i Isaac had heard) 
had four wives. 100 concubines and 
a Chrysler. In the cultivated areas 
there were orange groves as far as the 
eye could see and. again, hare hills. 
Now and then a modern housing de- 
velopment of a new town would ap- 
pear on the horizon or a huge factory 
would suddenly loom up. On every 
hand, it seemed, there was surpri.se 
of one kind or another, something 
very new, something incredibly old, 
something as modern as a missile, 
something primitive and unchanged 
.since the time of Abraham— like the 
camel-driving nomadic Arabs who, 
along with their veiled women, would 
glance around as our car roared by. 

That niglii in Beersheba, Isaac 
Austrian and I sat in the Last Cliance 
Cafe, which is owned by Leon and 
Betty Heilman. Leon once lived in 
Elizabeth, N.J.; Betty is from France. 
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I asked I^eon how he happened to 
Rive his cafe, in this Old Testament 
city of Beersheba, a name that sound- 
ed like it belonged in the old Wild 
West. Leon said he had decided on 
the name because his bar offered the 
last chance for travelers to get a drink 
before they struck out across the 
Negev, the desert, for the port of 
Elath on the Red Sea. Betty added 
that the cafe also represented the 
Heilmans’ last chance to make a liv- 
ing in Beersheba. They had opened 
the place with a stock consisting of 
one bottle of brandy. When that had 
been sold by the drink, Leon took the 
money and raced down the street to 
buy another bottle. 

The decor of the Last Chance i.s 
definitely beatnik. It is lighted by 
candles, and in the center of the room 
a hangman’s noose dangles from the 
ceiling. Incongruously, the record 
player was blaring out Colonel Hoge'ij 
March, the theme music of the mo- 
tion picture The Bridge on (he Riv- 
er Ku'di. A few people were sitting 
around, but they were not at all in 
harmony with their surroundings: 
they looked too healthy and robust 
and clean-shaven and not at all beat. 

Remembering my mis.sion, I turned 
the conversation to sports, and Betty 
Heilman said she had once won a 
100-meter race in France and had re- 
ceived a spanking from her mother 
for allowing Marshal I’etain, the col- 
laborationist, to kiss her on the cheek 
after her victory. Leon said that the 
Last Chance was sometimes filled 
with soccer players, drinking beer 
after a game, and then he added: 
“Of course, we have boxing here al- 
most every weekend.” 

“Bo-xing?” J repeated incredulous- 
ly, looking around the cluttered room. 
“How could you box in here?” “Oh,” 
said Leon, “we usually go outside. 
You see. it is usually some customer 
who challenges me to a fight.” He 
shrugged his broad shoulders. “I 
don't mind,” he said. “It keeps me 
in shape.” 

The music had changed to a dance 
melody. A man sitting next lo me at 
the bar leaned over and whispered in 
my ear, “You see that young woman 
dancing there?” I nodded, “.'^he was 
a terrorist in the old days. Tliey say 
she was a genius at making and 
throwing bombs.” 

I thanked him for the information 
and then signaled Isaac Austrian, 
pointing to my watch. He got up and 


buttoned his coat and I said goodby 
to the Heilmans, and Isaac and I went 
to the hostel whore we were registered 
and turned in. 

I N .Ikrusalkm, another clay. Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion was seated 
at his desk in his large office as Teddy 
Kollek, Ins assistant, ushered us — 
Colonel Henshel and me— into the 
room. I had read that Ben-Gurion 
dislike.s sliaking hands, but he stood 
up and shook hands with us. Some- 
body had told me that he loved Bib- 
lical ([uestions. So I began by asking 
him about the quotation I had copied 
down at the ruins of the old Roman 
town of Askelon. 

'“Tell it not in Gath,’” said Ben- 
Gurion, “‘Publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon . . . lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines rejoice.’ 

“That.” he said, “was the lamen- 
tation of David when he heard of the 
death of Saul, the first king of Israel, 
who died with his son, Jonathan, in 
the war with the Philistines. David 
did not want the news to spread be- 
cause it would give comfort to the 
enemy.” 

“P'rom what I have seen of sports 
in Israel,” I said, “there is better 
news to tell in Gath and Askelon now. 
Sports seem to be booming. We've 
been traveling all around, and every 
playing field and basketball court we 
saw was crowded. Colonel Henshel 
feels, and I do, too, that Israel has 
lime to play more and more games 
and perhaps try out some new ones 
like baseball or, as I've suggested, the 
Irish game of hurling. Do you think 
Israel needs some new sports?” 

Ben-Gurion smiled and said, 
“What Israel needs are better sports- 
men.” 

J thought here/erred to good losers 
or something of that sort. But Colo- 
nel Henshel spoke up and said: 
“Here all athletes are called sports- 
men. In our terms, the Prime xMinis- 
ter is saying that Lsrael needs better 
players. It’s something like President 
Eisenhower’s remark about the Wash- 
ington baseball club. You remember, 
he said he believed there was nothing 
wrong with it that a few good play- 
ers couldn’t cure?” He turned to Ben- 
Gurit)n. “Maybe the i’rime Minister 
is thinking about tlie soccer gamp 
with Russia last summer.” Ben-Guri- 
on nodded and said he had followed it 
on the radio. Colonel Henshel turned 
hack to me. "Israel almost beat the 
Russians even though the star goalie, 
Chodorov, was out of the lineup for 


a considerable part of the game. The 
final score was JI 2.” 

Colonel Henshel then volunteered 
that he had never seen Ben-Gurion 
looking so well. He did .seem to radi- 
ate good health. He was taller than I 
had imagined and younger-looking 
than his photographs. Teddy Kollek 
brought over .some picture books of 
Israel for which the Prime Minister 
had written the text, and he auto- 
graphed them. It occurred to me to 
pursue the subject of bringing hurling 
over from Ireland, but I thought bet- 
ter of that. 

Instead we said goodby and went 
on to the YMCA in Jerusalem, a 
branch founded in 1878 by the Brit- 
ish. We inspected one of the three in- 
door basketball courts in Israel and 
visited the Indoor swimming pool and 
then took the elevator up into the 
tower to look over into the old city 
of Jerusalem, which is Jordan terri- 
tory. I was told that, as an American, 
I might conceivably get permission 
to enter old Jerusalem, but if I did, 
the Jordan authorities wouldn’t let 
me come back. I settled for the view 
from the YMCA tower and for coffee 
and sandwiches in the lounge of the 
King David Hotel. 

I swakl’s first golf course is at 
Caesarea on the Mediterranean 
between Tel Aviv and Haifa. There 
are gently rolling hills, oak and 
centuries-old carob trees dotting the 
fairways and a clubhouse site high on 
a hill overlooking the blue sea. The 
greens have been constructed and 
the fairways cleared, but an attempt 
lo plant both with English grasses 
turned out to be a costly failure. Now. 
however, the club people are in con- 
sultation with American experts 
skilled in growing grasses in thesands 
of California and Florida, which have 
climates comparable to Israel. 

The golf course adjoins the ruins 
of the old Roman town of Caesarea, 
where archaeological excavations 
have uncovered tile floors of what 
was once a courthouse as well as evi- 
dences of the hippodrome where horse 
races and chariot races were held more 
than 2,000 years ago. Giant statues 
have been uncovered and great Ro- 
man columns lie along the roadside. 

Herschpll Benjamin, a former ma- 
jor in the British army who now raises 
cattle on his farm near Caesarea, is 
secretary of the new golf club. He 
told me in Tel Aviv that, hacking 
around the unfinished course, he had 

continual 
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onrp taken a divot that laid bare a 
Koman coin. This seemed incredible, 
sitting in the lounge of Hotel Dan, 
and so Herschcll Benjamin said, 
‘Tome to Caesarea and walk around 
the course with me, and I’ll guarantee 
that you’ll pick up a piece of Roman 
i)ottery at the very least.” 

A little later, walking up the hill 
to the clubhouse .site, Herschell Ben- 
jamin stopped and pointed to the 
ground at my feet. There it was: a 
fragment of a R(»man pitcher handle. 
1 put it in my pocket, and as we 
walked along Benjamin told me bow 
the golf course idea was born. .\11 the 
land as far as I could see, be said, had 
been j)urchased by the late Baron 
James de Rothschild of Kngland. He 
envisioned a hotel and villas, a youth 
hostel and, being an enthusiastic 
golfer himself, the course that now 
was being created. When he died, his 
widow and the others of his family 
determined to see to it tliat his wish- 
es were carried out. 

Tliere are a variety of opinions 
about Israel's first country club and 
golf course. Some people say it is a 
goo<l thing, a good tourist attraction. 
Othens say that it is downright bad 
taste in a country will) so much more 
serious work to do, a country in which 
everyone is so heavily taxed that a 
box of Kleenex is a luxury item. 

"In America,” said one man, 
“keeping up with the Jonese.s i.s the 
aim of most people. Here it is exactly 
the opposite. In America everyone 
wants a new car every second year. 
Here an old car is a badge of honor. 
O.stentatioii is something to be avoid- 
ed at all costs. Why, I believe that if 
a Tel Aviv businessman Joined the 
new golf club, he would hide his golf 
bag from his friends.” Henschell Ben- 
jamin scoffed at such talk. "Israel is 
growing up,” he said, "and it’s time 
we had our own golf course. Some of 
the critics, I think, are guiky of re- 
verse snof)bery.” 

Anyway, the golf course is there, 
beautifully there, and when Ameri- 
can skills solve the grass problem, 
there doubtless will be a line waiting 
at the first tee. 

ASOTHKR D.\Y we went to Haifa, 
which is called the San Francisco 
of Israel. It is GO miles north of Tel 
Aviv and, rising on the side of Mount 
Carmel, it commands a magnificent 
view of the harbor. It is the home of 
Technion, the engineering school 


that is Israel’s equivalent of MIT. As 
we toured the campus of Technion, 
inspecting its fine dormitories, li- 
brary, c]a.H.srooms, all in the modern 
design that is found all over the 
country . two glaring deficiencies stood 
out. There is no g.vmnasium ( Hebrew 
University at Jeru.salem also lacks 
nne'i, and the only playing field is no 
more than a sandlot. We stopped a 
while at the sandlot to watch a pick- 
up soccer game, and the players ex- 
hibited the carries.? skill of youngsters 
who had grown up with the game. 

Later on we visited the home of one 
of the great men of Israel, president 
of Technion, hero of Israel’s War of 
Independence, (leneral Yaakov Dori. 
He lives simply in a hou.se that is part 
of a housing development. There were 
a number of people there: General 
Samuel Tankus: Sasha Goldberg, a 
Haifa businessman; and Carl .Mpert, 
an American who is assistant to Gen- 
eral Dori. 

Colonel Henshel, Chaim Glovinsky 
and I joined the group, met the ladies 
of the party and then sat down to 
coffee and a discussion of sports that 
soon developed into a pretty fair rhu- 
barb. Colonel Henshel told of his 
scheme to form an intercollegiate ath- 
letic association whicli would include 
Hebrew University, Wingate Insti- 
tute and Technion. These schools 
have an informal athletic association 
now and meet each other in soccer, 
volleyball, fencing and certain track 
and field events. Colonel Henshel 
wanted to formalize the association, 
and everybody present agreed that it 
would be a fine thing. Colonel Hen- 
shel made a note of it on a .sheaf of 
papers he took from his pocket. Then 
Colonel Henshel took up his favorite 
subject: baseball. 

"We’ve inspected the new field at 
Wingate,” he said briskly, "and, with 
certain modifications, a fine baseball 
field can belaid out on the soccer field. 
Xow I’ll report back to our commit- 
tee in tlie United States and we’ll step 
up our efforts to get basel)al! equip- 
ment and a baseball coach over here.” 

General Dori, sitting Ijack in his 
chair, his hands clasped on his lap, 
nodded agreeably. Mr. Goblberg just 
smiled with the air of a man who had 
no violent opinions on the subject one 
waj' or ilie other. Chaim Glovinsky 
sipped his coffee in his imperturbable 
way. Then Carl Alpert moved for- 
ward to the edge of his chair and set 
his coffee cup down on the table. Mr. 
Alperi is a short, balding man, whose 
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smiling, friendly countenance appar- 
ently masks an actual determination 
(when he feels strongly about some- 
thing' not only to disagree with what 
you have to say but to challenge your 
right to say it. 

“Colonel Henshel,” he said. “I 
think you’re wasting your time.” 

Colonel Henshel, who had been 
beaming around the little circle, let 
his mouth fall open in astonishment. 
“What did you .siiy, Carl?” he asked 
incredulously. 

"You are wasting your time trying 
to introduce baseball in Israel. The 
game will have no appeal for the 
young people here. It is not in charac- 
ter with the spirit of the country. It 
is too slow. The young people want 
fast games like soccer. They took to 
basketball because it's fast and e.xcit- 
ing. They wouhl be bored to death 
by baseball.” 

Colonel Henshel looked at me and 
then at Chaim Glovinsky. 

“Carl,” he said, turning back to 
Alperi, “you’re completely wrong. 
Baseball is not slow when you un- 


derstand it. It’s highly scientific, and 
there’s something happening every 
second if .vou know what to look for. 
Xow, furthermore, our committee at 
home is charged with raising funds 
for sports over here, and the idea of 
introducing ba.seball in Israel has 
great appeal for the people we depend 
upon for contributions.” 

Carl .\lpert loaned back in his chair 
and crossed his legs. 

right then,” he said. "It's a 
gimmick for fund raising. But I still 
insist that baseball will never go in 
Israel.” 

“That’s your opinion, Carl,” said 
the colonel, smiling in the friendliest 
way, "but we’ll go ahead with our 
plans just the same. And when you 
see, as I visualize, a big league team, 
possibly the St . Louis Cardinals, play- 
ing an exhibition at Wingate. I think 
you’ll change your mind.” 

"I doubt it,” said Call Alpert, smil- 
ing in tlie most winning manner. 

There were a few seconds of silence. 
I put down my coffee and leaned 
forward. 

"May I say a word?” I asked, look- 
ing around the group. 


“Certainly,” said Colonel Henshel, 
speaking for the assembly. 

“You say, Carl,” I began, “that 
l)asel)all is too slow fc' the youth of 
Israel. For all I know, you may be 
right. However. I do believe it W()uld 
be worth a trial. But if you want a 
fast game, an aggressive game, a 
game that will give i)la\ ers and spec- 
tators alike all the excitement they 
can haixlle. I’ve got tlie game for 
you.” 

“What's that?” asked Carl Alpert. 

“HurJiug," J .said, “fhe uafio/jaJ 
game of Ireland.’' 

“How is it |)layed?“ said Carl 
Alpert. 

I told him. When I finished, there 
was not a sound. .After a moment I 
added. “.Just as the colonel visualizes 
the St. Louis Cardinals playing at 
Wingate, so I visualize Israel and 
Ireland playing a home-and-home 
schedule of hurling.” 

Nobody sai<l anytliing. I looked at 
General Dori. He was impassive. I 
looked at Chaim Glovinsky. He was 
.staring out the window. I turned to 
C olonel Henshel, and he was doodling 
on his sheaf of papers. I glanced at the 
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young woman silting next to me. 
She sniilc'ti faintly. Finally, f sum- 
moned rourage to look directly at 
Carl Alpert. He was frowning. Then 
he suddenly relaxed, smiled and de- 
clared loudly: "I like it!" 

Colonel Henshel stared at him in 
amazement. 

■•You like if?” 1 blurted. 

■'Yos.” said Carl Alpert firmly. 
"It sounds good to me. It makes a lot 
more sense than baseball. Action, 
.speed, body contact, it seem.s to have 
everything. I'm for it. I would say go 
ahead, arrange an exhibition.” 

I drew out a notebook ami pencil 
ami s<‘ribhled furiously. Emboldened 
by Car! Alpert's reaction, I went on 
talking. 

"In view of your feeling about the 
matter. Carl.” I said. "1 think I 
should say that I have discussed the 
subject of hurling informally with a 
few other people. Max Rosenfeld of 
Hebrew University is all for it and 
personally would like to see it dem- 
onstrated on the university's fine 
athletic field in ./erusalem. .Vormaii 
Lourie, who heads up the playing 
fields association over here, has been 
briefed on the .subject. I’\e explained 
the game to Mayor Abba Ilushi of 
Haifa and he’s definitely interested, 
and so is Mayor Abraham Krinitzy 
of Ramat Gan. Ramal Gan’s big sta- 
dium, accommodating (30,000, 1 be- 
lieve. would be the ideal place for an 
exhibition." 

I lookefl swiftly around the little 
circle. "One more thing,” I said. "I 
have put out some lines in Dublin, 
and I am free to say that Mr. Robert 
Briscoe, the former lord mayor, has 
endorsed the idea in principle. Of 
course, there will have to be some dis- 
cussion about financing such a trip. 
One plan would he to have the hurl- 
ing exhibition put on as part of the 
1961 Maccabiah Games !an interna- 
tional competition held in Israel one 
year after the Olympics!, but if some 
hurling-minded philanthropist should 
come forward, it might bp done soon- 
er than that.” 

I turned to General Dori. "What 
is uour feeling, sir'?” I asked. 

General Dori, who had .said noth- 
ing during the baseball rhubarl), now 
spoke up decisively. 

"My feeling is,” he said, "the more 
sports the better. Bring them all to 
Israel. Let's have a look at them. 
Baseball, hurling, American football 
— let’s try them out.” 

Everybody stood up. There could 
roiitiHurd 
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not have been a better note struck 
for a leave-taking. We shook hands 
all around and went out and got in- 
to Chaim Glovinsky’s old car and 
pointed for Hotel Dan in Tel Aviv. 

N THE TENT, a few feet from the 
border that separates Israel from 
the Gaza Strip, Lieutenant Jacob ran 
his hand through his tousled blond 
hair. “There are some beautiful girls 
in Tel Aviv.” he said. He shook his 
head sadly and spoke to the sergeant 
in Hebrew. 'I'he sergeant listened 
carefully and nodded, hunching his 
shoulders and spreailing his hands. 

“Yes,” I said, "there are some 
beautiful girls in Tel Aviv. Some eve- 
nings I have sat in the lounge of Ho- 
tel Dan, discussing sports with cer- 
tain authorities on the subject, and I 
noticed many beautiful girls dancing 
the eha-cha-cha.” 

“The cha-cha-cha,” said Lieuten- 
ant Jacob. “I have seen it. Very good 
us danced by a beautiful girl at Ho- 
tel Dan.” 

“ffowever,” I said, “I think you 
were curious about my over-all reac- 
tion to Israel and the people here?” 

Lieutenant Jacob looked at me 
blankly for a moment. Then he said, 
“Oh. Oh, yes, certainly.” 

“What has impressed me,” I said, 
“is the variety of people you meet. 
Xow in Ireland almost everybody is 
Irish. But here there are Russians, 
Poles, Rumanians, Germans, British, 
South Africans, Americans, Indians, 
Yemenites, Arabs— even some Irish. 
You know, of course, that Rabbi 
Herzog of Jerusalem is a Dublin man. 
The accents are so varied, it is really 
quite remarkable. And just as re- 
markable is the attitude of the peo- 
ple. They are cheerful, dedicated, un- 
affected and very friendly. They are 
taxed to the eyebrows and still you 
hear few complaints. I suppose it’s 
because they have a sense of purpose, 
because they are building a new 
country and can see the results of 
their efforts all around them.” 

“Yes.” said Lieutenant Jacob. 

I got up and put out my hand, 
“Thank you for the visit, Lieuten- 
ant.” I said. I turned and shook 
hands with the sergeant. They both 
said, “Shalom,” which means peace. 

As I drove off in the car I looked 
hack once. Lieutenant Jacob and the 
sergeant were kicking the soccer hall 
around in the long shadows cast by 
the setting sun. end 
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“The St. Lcger, along with The 
Derby, is one of the United Kingdom’s 
classic races for three year olds.” 
“Lcger” in French means light. And 
in St. Leger you will discover a 
Blended Scotch Wliisky of truly 
classical quality . . . renowned for its 
lightness and delicacy of flavour. 
Light-bodied . . . smooth . . . 
dry and bright. 
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The one to grow on 

Sports Illustrated is the 
growth magazine in advertising. 
Last year it posted the largest 
page gain of any magazine.Why? 
America's pace-setting families 
spend more tirpe on sports 
and the good life every year. 
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He Sivept 
the River 



Yesterday . . . Dick Glendon 
used psychology and invention 
to develop great college crews 


W HKN Richard A. lOlcI Dick) 
Glendon died on July 8, 1956, 
in the calm of a Cape Cod twilight, 
the word went out to U.S. naval craft 
around the world. His death marked 
the end of an era. 

For a quarter of a century Glendon 
was Xavy's coach of rowing. Begin- 
ning in 1904, his eight-oared shells 
«ere gonera/fy conceded to he among 
the best ever turned out in this or 
any other country. But Glendon’s 
victories were not confined to Xavy. 
In the mid-’20s he went to Colum- 
bia, where, as aide to his son Dick, 
he helped lift the Light Blue out of 
the wash of eastern rowing. His 1920 
Xavy crew won for the United States 
its second Olympic eight champion- 
ship. The Glendon Navy and Colum- 
bia crews won six Poughkeepsie Re- 
gattas despite the fact that Xavy 
competed at Poughkeepsie only once 
before 1921. 

Glendon’s crews were beautiful 
things to watch. Using the handsonie 
Glendon stroke, which many believe 
•sas the first truly distinctive rowing 
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Zodiac Sea Wolf 

for skin divers . . . perfect for you, 
the newest Sea Wolf has now been tested 
to an amazing undersea depth of 660 ft. 
It's super-waterproof .self-winding and 
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WATCH ...IN OR OUT OF THE WATER! 
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DICK GLENOON 



Continental-inspired knit shirt with 
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Two Cyana finishes are in command for the life 
of this shirt: Cyana Shrinkage Control for 
resistance to stretching, sagging, and wrinkling 
. . . Cyana Purifying Finish, the only durable 
odor-preventive on fabric— the finish that assures 
social acceptability. • ALFRED designed this 
choice B'ULLER-KNIT Argylc leisure shirt for 
Father's Day giving ... with Cyana protection 
for care-free living ! 
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style ever developed in this country, 
they swept far back so that they 
seemed to be lying on their backs, 
then snapped forward sharply. It was 
a precise and rhythmic display, made 
the more impressive by tlie studied, 
low beat the boat generally kept. 

filendon was of a rugged race of 
oldtime masters that included Cor- 
nell’s Cliarles Courtney, Syracuse's 
•Jim Ten Eyck, ('olumbia’.s .Jim Rice, 
Pennsylvania’s Ellis Ward and Joe 
Wright, MIT'.sBill Haines, Washing- 
ton’s Hirarn Conibear and Wiscon- 
sin's Harry \'ail. There were no aca- 
demic degrees in the list, l)ut these 
men believed with what today seems 
almost a naive faith that they in- 
stilled in their boys much that could 
not have been learned in any class- 
room or lecture hall. With the excep- 
tion of Conibear (who died in a fall 
from a cherry tree) they all lived to a 
ripe old age. This was at a time when 
sober-faced medical men warned that 
strenuous rowing hurt the heart. On 
the contrary, the coaches insisted, 
rowing made the heart grow stronger. 
Medically they may have exaggerat- 
ed, but the men all liad rowed incom- 
I)arably more miles than any of llieir 
oarsmen itheirs was the day when 
coaclie.s accompanied their crews in 
single sculls;, and they went swing- 
ing into their 70s and 80s enjoying 
every minute of it. 

Old Dick Glendon was one of the 
strongest of the breed, one of the most 
exacting and, once you had penetrat- 
ed his crusty. Cape Cod exterior, one 
of the most iikal)Ie. He was also some- 
thing of an imperious— and accurate 
— judge of character. In his first year 
at Annapolis, for instance, out of 50 
to 60 mid.shipmen who reported to 
him for practice, he singled out one 
after oiily a half liour. 

“I don't know anything about you, 
young man.” said the new coach who 
was not very old tlien himself, “but 
you are my stroke oar. I think you’re 
a leader.” Glendon was right. He 
turned out to he a great stroke. He 
also became Fleet .Admiral Chester 
W. N'imitz, Commander of the Pa- 
cific Fleet during World War II. 

Like other great coaches of his age, 
Glendon grew up around the water. 
Born in Harwich on Cape Cod in 
1870, the son of an English sailor, he 
went to sea as a Grand Bank.s fisher- 
man at the age of l-'l. At 19 he went to 
Boston and got a job at the old Bos- 
ton Athletic Association boathouse 
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Anybody who's fished in New Jersey 
doesn't have to glorify the facts, because 
the truth is — fishing in New Jersey is no 
less than great. On the Jersey coast alone, 
kingfish. striped bass, mackerel and other 
choice varieties are yours for the taking. 
Farther out, you're just as apt to hook a 
tuna or marlin ns a battling bonito or blue. 
Fresh water fishing is equ.alJy fruitful. 
Upcoiintry New Jersey is brimming with 
lakes, ponds, streams, many stocked reg- 
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here! 
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on llie Charles River. DurinR the days 
he coached schoolboys, and in the 
evenings he repairetl lioals and tin- 
kered with rigging. With insight that 
hecanie almost iiisCitu’t, lie .sturfied 
methods by which the legs, arms and 
bodies of men might join with oars, 
sliding seats and outriggers to make a 
racing shell go fa.ster. He so impressed 
a group of influential people around 
the Charles that in 1904 they recom- 
mended him as the coach who could 
develop rowing at .•\nnapolis. 

A FAMILY CONCERN 

At first he worked ahine, but in 
later years he was aided by his sons, 
Ricliard J. and Hubert. Young Dick 
became his assistant at the Naval 
Academy, and in 19211 his succe.ssor 
there when Crlenclon retired to Cape 
Cod. Young Dick, after giving Navy 
a championship in 192 .t. went to Co- 
lumbia a.s head coach. He coaxed his 
father along as an aide. When Colum- 
bia won the Poughkeepsie Regatta in 
1927. Old Dick returned to .Vavy. He 
went hack to Columbia in 1982 to 
assi-st young Dick again and stayed 
on to help Hubert, who succeedeil his 
brother in 1988 after Dick’s death. 

In its contrasting techniques, row- 
ing has always been one of the most 
CiKilroversial of sports. The long- 
swinging Glendon stroke was a fre- 
iiuent subject of boated debate. For 
y«-ars its detractors said it took ex- 
ceptional men to row the method and 
that Dick had them at .Navy. But it 
look the Glendons only one season 
to move Columbia from the deep dol- 
drums into the brightest years of her 
long rowing history. 

The so-called Glendon layback put 
a tremendous walloji on the finish of 
the stroke, ft was a finish so deftly 
blended with the beginning of the re- 
covery that its movement, done well, 
was ijuicker than the eye as the shell 
ran out between strokes carrying 
1,800 pounds of rugged oarsmen. 

In the brilliant decade that fol- 
lowed Navy’s triumph in the 1920 
01yn>pic.s, the G)en(]on.s were first at 
Poughkeepsie with Navy in 1921; 
first with Navy in 1922; second in 
1928 behind Rusty Callow’s Washing- 
ton crew; first at Poughkeepsie in 
192.5; first with Columbia in the fresh- 
men race at Poughkeepsie in 1926; 
first with the Columbia varsity in 
1927. In 1929 Young Dick won with 
Columbia, and in 1981 Old Dick. 
Itack at Navy, won his last Pough- 
kwp.sie Regatta. 
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DICK GLENOON coutiiiucil 



For information about group attendance, private dining areas, 
reserved seats, or other preferred accommodations, contact 
Admissions Department, Stanton, Delaware —WYman 4-2521 


Unique in the United States— balconies overlooking walking ring 
and paddock from air-conditioned dining room or lounges. Also 
closed circuit television, acoustical ceilings, H. M. Stevens 
•cuisine ", all reached by escalators. Ample facilities for the 
race-going public. 

THE DELAWARE STEEPLECHASE & RACE ASSOCIATION 

WILMINGTON. DELAWARE 


DELAWARE PARK’S 

New $3,500,000 Lounge and Dining facility 
Opens Friday, May 29 

(Continuous Racing) 
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. . . make the perfect martini 
because it's the vermouth made 
extra dry to satisfy the Martini 
wise. 

And for monhaftans use Tribune 
Sweet Vermouth (or Extra Dry 
for dry manhaftan devotees.) 
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MERCI 


IMPORTED CHAMPAGNE 

The official Champagne of Ihe Brussels Fair, 
Mercier is now celebrating its 100th Anni- 
versary. Renowned the world over for its mag- 
nificent bouquet and exuberance, this queen 
of all wines is the mark of the perfect host. 



I was with Glondon in the coaching 
boat early on the morning of the 1931 
race. The crew had taken shape slow- 
ly that spring, and it wa.s not piciced 
to win or even to press the winners in 
this biggest race of all on the Hud.son. 

The crew paddled slowly upstream 
for its final warmup. Glendon finally 
called “Let ’er run” and pulled the 
launch up close. He put down his 
coaching megaphone and spoke a few 
words in a voice just loud enough to 
l)e heard from bow to stern. 

"We have been through a good deal 
together this season and last, you 
people and 1.” he said. “The experts 
don’t think you are a good crew. For- 
get them. I know you arc a good 
crew. You can win this boat race. 
You’ll do. You're all right.” 

'I'hey won and became the fourth 
crew ever to row the Poughkeepsie 
four miles in under 19 minutes. 

That was an example of the way 
in which Glendon coached. Glendon 
taught more than techniques. He 
conditioned men mentally. He tough- 
ened tliem. From him they learned 
tile joy of tense, even hitter, compe- 
tition in practice as in races. The dai- 
ly workout of varsity, jayvees and 
freshmen, or plebes, more often than 
not turned into impromptu struggles. 

“He could put his spirit into men 
without shouting, without driving.” 
an old Columbia College oarsman re- 
called not long ago. “Glendon would 
hang up in your mind an objective, a 
great and wonderful prize, but one 
far beyond what you knew could be 
an attainalile goal. He would do this 
in the early season. Subtly he wouhl 
let you know he hoped you could 
achieve it. but of course you knew 
you could not. Then suddenly some- 
thing mysterious seemed to happen 
within you and your crewmates. You 
began to feel perhaps you could reach 
that goal. On the day of the big race, 
Dick would say: ‘Go ahead now. I’m 
sure you people can do it.’ So you 
reached out and, sure enough, you 
had the ability to win the big one. 
That night at training table he would 
say: ‘You people did well today. I 
thought you might do it.' 

“Dick Glendon,” he said, “taught 
me the most valuable lesson I learned 
at Columbia College. He taught me 
never to be afraid to reach out for a 
worthwhile goal. Since then I have 
never feared any man or any task. 
That was the way of the Old Man.” 

—Robert Harron- 
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19 Role 

The readers 
take over 


ROW, ROW. ROW YOUR BOAT 
BACKWARD UP THE STREAM 

Sirs: 

Look at what my old friend Herblock, 
cartoonist of the I'oot, has 

jfone and done! 

Either ho thinks the Russians invented 
backward rowintt or. judKinu by the back- 
wash, they are rowing against the fiercest 



• •• A Pr.,, Co 


tide ever and have alreatly outstripped 
the capitalistic shell, which wouhl not fa 
the cajilion. 

What does Herlilock say? 

FK-t.NCja BjtENN.iN 

New York City 

• Horblock says it was one of those 
days and no one caught the mistake 
before or after the cartoon got into 
print.— El). 

BASEBALL: SCOUTS ON THE CAMPUS 

Sirs; 

In the past , Sp<)Rts ILLUSTRATED has al- 
ways been willing to enter into a contro- 
versy when an abuse arose in the world of 
f-poTXs. We fee) that such an abuse exists 
today in the relationship between colle- 
giate and professional baseball, namely, 
the invasion of the college campus hy pro- 
fessional scouts and the subsequent sign- 
ing of .student athletes before they finish 
their collegiate careers. 

A case in point is our alma mater. Holy 
Cross, where gooii baseball teams have 
become a habit over the years. Last year 
Holy Cross finished third in the NCAA 
World Series at Omaha. Three of the 
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You may not have heard of this 
whisky before, but once 
you’ve tried it, we think you’ll be 
spreading the word 


We 


r e may be starting our ad off on the 
wrong foot by stating plainly that word 
of Maker's Mark may not have reached 
you until you Ivgan reading this message. 
M.iybe we should make broad assertions 
about how cverylx>dy is talking alx)ut it 
coiist to coa.st. 



But we just don’t see how we could .say 
that and come anywhere near the truth. 

In the first place, we don't — we can’t — make that much 
whisky. Star Hill is a small distillery near Loretto. Ken' 
tucky, and M.iker's Mark is a whisky that is just now 
being made available nationally at better package stores 
and in select pouring spots. 


This is an old style sour mash Ixiurbon made in limited 
quantities, with an individual character all its own. It’s 
now fully matured and bottled for the lirst lime. Frankly, 
it does cost a little more so you must look for it among the 
really good Ixiurbons on the shelves and in the bars. 


Maker’s Mark is lieautifully smooth, with a bouquet and 
subtly lingering flavor that set it apait, we believe, as one 
of the finest whiskies around. 


We can't talk you into enjoying it, though. We suggest 
you seek it for your pleasure and that of your friends. It 
may bo you’ll like it enough to make it your favorite. 



Maker’s 
Mark 


Kentucky Straight Bourhon Old 
Style Sour M»sh \k’hu*ky • Ninety 
Proof • Distilled and Bottled hy 
the Star Hill Distillirg Co,, Star 
Hill Farm, Loretto. Kentucky 


loo^' for the mark of the maker 


•slartprs on that team were seniors anil 
graduated after the sea-son. This left many 
returning veleran.s to form a nucleus for 
another good team. Four of lhe.se return- 
ees were signed to profes.sional contracts, 
which terminated their collegiate careers, 
and a fifth refused substantial offers. 

Why .should profes.sional teams be al- 
lowed to capitalize unfairly on the work, 
training and effort.s of talented college 
coaches and excellent athletic programs? 
If it is allowed to continue, the .spirit of 
college baseball will be broken. 

This problem no longer exists in college 
football or ba.skctball. Why lei it con- 
tinue in college baseball? 

JOSKFH W. MfUI.RN Jit. 
James J. llACGEHiy 

Washington, D.C. 

BASEBALL: HOLO YOUR BREATH 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratulate Roy Ter- 
rell on his excellent column Daxm MViit 
the (SI, May 11 i. The Indian.s’ 

.start may be, in rcalily, a false start and 
one that cannot be expected to continue 
the entire season. But many San Fran- 
ciscan.s are holding their breath, and a 
slight tingle runs up their spines. 

We remember Joe Gordon and his sen- 
sational San Francisco Seals team of 
In '.06 the Seals finished deep down 
in thedepth.sof second division. Then the 
master stepped into the San Francisco 
picture. No one will ever forget his 1957 
Seals, an<i even though San Francisco is 
proud, very proud of her Giants, the 
Seals will always have a special place. 

Gordon i.s stepping into the same kind 
of place in Cleveland that he had in San 
Francisco. Can he do it again? 

Dave Bau- 

Los Alios, Calif. 

POSITION WANTED 

Sirs; 

.\fler reading your excellent article on 
the 1’atter.son-London bout (SI. May 1 1 1 . 
I would appreciate your printing the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear Mr. D' Amato: 

I should like to apply for the posi- 
tion of Heavyweight Title Challenger 
to fight against F’loyd Patterson at 
any lime that is convenient for you. 

I am very eager to do this in view of 
the purse guaranteed for climbing into 
the ring. 

I am a male with no physical de- 
fects, weigh 195 pound.s and am not 
a member of any .subversive boxing 
organization. Although I have never 
bo.xed, I was co-captain of the swim- 
ming team and am good at golf, ba-se- 
ball and ping-pong. I have also start- 
ed lifting weights. Character refer- 
ence.s furnished upon retjupst. 

RoHEKT L. Severance 
William.stown, Ma.H.s. 

SPORTING LOOK 

Sirs; 

Gee, more fashions. ’NufT said. 

Joan Shearson 

New York City 
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A iVIaii's Ciaiiie 



Sirs: 

1 am wTiting to inquiro whether there 
is H -store in I'hiladelphia which carries 
the Jane Ford Regalia Collection by 
Sporimaslers, After reading the May 11 
fashion story, .SnjfiHi; into Summer, I knew 
that at least one wardrobe problem was 
solved! It is wontlerful that there are de- 
signers who understand and answer the 
needs <ff women who participate in sports, 
and I. for one, thank Spokts Iixustratep 
and Jane Ford. 

p]i.tZAnETH R. Campuell 

I'hiladelphia 

• Bonwit Teller-Philadelphia has the 
oolleetion. — ED. 

TALBERT; WORD TO THE WISE 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the great series by Billy Tal- 
bert {The Hilly Tulbert Slory, SI, .\pril 
20, el eeq . !. In a day when other sports ed- 
itors have buried tennis news (How’re 
I’ancho and Hoad doing these days? Just 
try and find out in the newspapers! i, the 
Talbert story was very refreshing. 

With a little promotion an<i common 
.sen.se I still believe tennis can be re.sur- 
rected from the grave dug for it by golf. 
If tennis is ever released from its exclu- 
sive straitjacket and put into the hands 
of the many instead of the few it will re- 
gain it.s rightful spot. 

The tremendous success of the pro- 
amateur golf tournaments while tennis 
limps along with its decadent system 
ought to be sufficient word to the wise. 

Rev. M. LAfREi. Gray 

Cameron, Wis. 

THE LITTLE MAN FROM EMPORIA 

Sirs; 

In staling that Archie San Romani Sr. 
and Glenn Cunningham were from Kan- 
sas (i’AT ON THE BACK, May 11 ) the 
editors of Shorts iLLfSTRATEU were most 
correct. Both of these great milers com- 
peted for schools in the Sunflower State: 
Cunningham ran for the University of 
Kansas, San Romani for Kansas State 
Teachers College of Emporia. 

As a boy of 10, back in 19Jfi, I recall 
a memorable race in the Midwest Olym- 
pic tryouts held in the Marquette sta- 
dium. San Romani pulled away in the 
final lap of the 1,500 meters in what ap- 
peared to be an upset of Cunningham in 
the making. But Archie made a fatal mis- 
step, hit the curbing of the backstretch 
and fell. Cunningham and most of the 
field passed the prostrate San Romani. 

The little man from Emporia pulled 
himself back into the race to finish second 
amidst the cheers of the crowd. 

Following the race, Cunningham as- 
cended the top .step of the victory stand. 
When San Romani was introduced, Cun- 
ningham reached down, took his hand 
and pulled him to the top .step in a mag- 
nificent ge.sture of sportsmanship and rec- 
ognition of performance. 

By the looks of Archie Jr., track fans 
again will be treated to more of those 
great San Romani performances. 

Jim King 
A thletic News Director, 
Marquette University 

Milwaukee 


T he FAGl.lJdl BRAND of croqucl. 

oflTii'ialh known as .Association 
cro<|UPt, is alioul as different from 
ils American counterpart as bridge 
is from gin rummy. Tlie ei|ui|)tn(‘r)t 
and form of play universal in 
laiid Inda) were estal>lislu‘<l in ibc 
lale IBOO'.s. ju.si almul the time ,A&f' 
was founded. Anti |liev ve ehaiifred 
pritcfica//\ none in all our \ears of 
oiitffttiiig the game's small, liut tit-. 
\oU‘d. American followin''. 

Tlie gcMci al idea is llic same on 
both sides of the Allantic, but iheie 
ihe siniilarilv ciuls. The Kiiplish 
court is a rectangular arrangement 
of six wickcls with a sin«'ie post in 
the cenler— as op|>osed to ihe Amer- 
lean sclu|> of Iwn adjacent ilia- 
ntonds w ith nine w ickets and a post 
at either enii. In Amei ica. of course, 
from two to six [wojile nia\ compete 
— eacli plat ing one ball. Rut Kn-tiislj 
crmiuel must be either singles or 
tioubles. with each side, whether 
<nie man <tr two. itlayinjt two balls. 
.And Knjilish rul<*s are vastly more 
.scientific and challeii<:ino than 
American ones. 

Tlie "real fascination in Knplish 
croipiet. its enthusiasts and our staff 
ajtree. is the ingenious anti varied 
strategy invtiKed. With skill and 
accuracy, a hreak fas in liilliartlsj 
may he established for seoring a 


mnnber of ])oints. Defensive tactics 
art: vital, loo. and. wlienever possi- 
ble. a gootl jiluyer will position his 
balls to make it tlifficult for his op- 
))onenl to strike them. 

Definitel). this is not child's |ilay 
— hut a .s]>orl in which consideralile 
skill can In- tievelopcd. .Aiul. as well 
as good fun. Knglish crotpiel pro- 
vides exercise without exertion and 
etpial o|i|)ortunity foi both sexes, 
with no age limit — a eoinhinalion 
Ilf features we recommend as rare 
anti interesting. 


2 n • n 

6 n^i 

•. 

5 rifiwe 
Itutk n * 

^ 0 

tSGLISH COURT 

Fine Knglish — and. of course, 
Aineriean — croquet sets are just 
out- small part of our wtirld-famous 
selection t)f games and gear for 
lawn anti beach, ^\e have takraw 
from lltmg Kong, hocci from Italy 
aiul luindretls more delightful ways, 
both new and old. tti while away 
many a pleasant hour mil-ttf-dutirs. 


fliiERCR.o]viBiE & Fitch 

3<i2 \1\I)1.S()N .A\K.\t E. NEW Yt)RK 
CHICAGO jiA.N niA.Nt.lSt.O 


May .'S, JSS9 
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Cnarmmg full scale reproduction of 
the original curved dash 1903 Surrey 


This is aii 
you need.. 



to build this car! 

Here is Amwicn's most unii|up iiutomobik*. 
Best of all. it's a do-it-yourself project for 
the whole family— a working car you can 
build from complete parts and detailed 
plans supplied by the manufacturer. 

If anything is fun to build and built for 
fun— it's the Surrey '03. Tools you need 
are a hammer, pair of pliers, .screwdriver 
and about 50 hours of summer time. You 
wind up with a charming, imrking auto- 
mobile ideal as a station car. tleliverj 
coach, "beach buggy", estate wagon. 

The Surrey '03 comes with motor, trans- 
mi.ssion and differential already assembled. 
It has an S horsepower. 1 cylinrler Cush- 
man motor 'TO miles to the gallon!); sealed 
beam lights in solid bra.s.s head and tail 
lights; Goodyear tire.s. Also electric starter; 
old fashioned klaxon horn. Two speed.s 
forward, one reverse. .\ll parts prime coat- 
ed for whatever color you choose to paint. 
Service, parts and inspection available 
nationwide through famed Cushman 
dealers. 

Price of the huild-it-yourself Surrey Kit U 
a nostalgic $995. A completely a.ssembled 
and ready to run Surrey '03 i.s also avail- 
able at $i,295. Both prices F.O.B. Canton. 
Ohio. Top and side curtains extra equip- 
ment if you want them. Order this fabulous 
fun car or get more information from 
Dyer Products Company, 514-2nd St., 
Canton, Ohio, Phone Glendale 3-9161; or 
Old Time Autos. Ltd., 60 East 42nd St.. 
New York 17. N.Y.. Phone Oxford 7-1561. 

The charming 
SURREY ’03tl,ecar 

jvith the bashful look 


Pat on the Back 

Jiimr. Dr, dr Jr. 



MERfON CRICKET CLUB SQUASH CHAMPIONS 

‘More tvhere ive came from’ 


The five cheerful men shown silting 
on tlie lawn of Philadelphia’.s Merion 
Cricket Club (founded ISB-')) have 
brought a unique .sporting distinction 
to that pleasant and esteemed Main 
Line institution: together they have 
taken all of the existing major na- 
tional squash championships, and it 
should be remembered that squash 
racquets is played by some 50,001) 
people in 38 states. 

Benjamin Heckseher (/r/f) at 23 
toppled the great Henri Salaun, ttie 
defending champion, and went on to 
take the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship. John Hentz teamed up with 
Diehl Mateer wight rear) to lake the 


National Doubles. James Zug {cen- 
ter), an 18-year-old ITinceton fresh- 
man, won llie National Junior title. 
Diehl Mateer, one of the fiercest com- 
petitors in the game, performed the 
unlikely feat of eliminating Roslian 
and Hashim Khan, the incredible 
Pakistanis who have dominated in- 
ternational squash for years, to take 
the National Dpen. Stephen Veh- 
siage {right), the youngster to watch, 
won the Intercollegiate crown from 
a large international field. And sur- 
veying the wealth of Merion young- 
sters of competitive caliber waiting 
in the wings, Diehl Mateer said: 
"There’s more wliere we came from.” 
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SPORT.S rcLl/.^rilATeO .tiny 




Like your pleasure the way Nature flavors ill 


RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE! There’s a wholesome differentness in the flavor of 
CABIN STILL. Your first taste discovers it. Comes from our century-old natural sour 
mash recipe. Genuine COPPER DISTILLING, in our slow- 
poke way, creates our special Bourbon. And KENTUCKY 
WEATHER RIPENING, in open-air timber warehouses, 
seasons it to a rare gentleness. Try it tonight, if you want 
A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Cabin Still 

Kentucky Straight 
Bourbon 


Distiltedand Bottled solely by Stitzei.-Wki.lkh Distii.i.kkv, Fitzgerald Road, Louisville, Kentucky. Kstablishcd 1849 • 86-91 Proof 



The most 
important i4 inch 
in smoldng today 




Parliament is not the only cigarette that does a good job of trapping 
nicotine and tar. But Parliament is the only leading high-filtration 
cigarette that recesses its filter inch to prevent filter feedback on 
your lips and tongue. 

Someday all filter cigarettes will probably be made this better way. 
But today you can get this years-ahead design only from Parliament — 
the world’s most exi>erienced filter ijeople. 

HIGH FILTRATION MAY REPORT 

No other cigarette combines Parliament’s high 
filtration and recessed protection. (Confirmed by 
May analysis of all leading high-filtraiion ciga- 
rettes by the United States Testing Company, a 
leading independent testing laboratory.) 


Tobacco tastes best 

when the filter’s recessed 

Popular Price Parliament 


